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lron Out the Differences 


Congressional investigation. 
It is unfortunate but true that the public generally 
airliner crash. 

It is also unfortunate but 
consistency of airplane mishaps here and abroad has 
become a serious matter of public relations. 
be attributed directly. What the public doesn’t under- 
stand is that the subject is vast and complex and that 
opinion within these groups as to the procedures to 
follow. For whatever systems are adopted, they must 
enable the dozen government and private agencies con- 
cerned with the problem to debate and reach a majority 















IS no avoiding the fact that airplane accidents 

have disturbed the public and, if continued in any 

appreciable number, may lead to pressure for another 

still does not distinguish one airplane accident from 

another. Press stories have 

, become much more accurate 

.in recent months but to 

, headline writers an airplane 

FyW4 accident is invariably an 

A true that the volume of fly- 

ing throughout the world 

has been multiplied many times over prewar days, yet 

the amount of attention given to an airplane accident 
anywhere in the world remains the same. 

Statistically the fatality record is excellent, but the 

Stripped of the trimmings, the essential problem in 
air transport remains one of reaching the goal of all- 
weather flying. Nothing should deter the industry and 
government from moving forward to the installation 
of those aids which will eliminate the bulk of weather 
difficulties to which many of the recent accidents can 
all-weather flying is not an overnight proposition—nor 
one which airlines themselves can solve. 

What the public does not understand, either, is the 
fact that eight government and four private agencies 
are directly concerned with air traffic and weather 
problems, and that there remain many differences of 
fit equally the Army, Navy, scheduled air transport, 
non-scheduled transport, and all miscellaneous flying. 

most constructive suggestion of recent date has 

made by W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, of the Air 

port Association, who recommended the immediate 

organization of a new technical authority which would 

ion on what should be done. Rhoades made the 

Suggestion at the SAE National Air Transport Engineer- 

ing Meeting in Chicago early in December, but six 

weeks later nothing has been done to bring about a 
meeting of the minds. 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Veteran Airline Executive 
C. W. Jacob, who joined American Airlines as cashier in 1928 and 
who has been serving as company secretary, was recently elected vice 
president and a director of American Overseas Airlines. Jacob is 
moving his headquarters from New York to Washington to assume 
duties and responsibilities formerly assigned to Terrell C. Drinkwater. 
He is expected to be named v. p. of American Airlines soon. 
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HE growth of scheduled airline operations into 

the great network of routes on the map above 
has been the result of the aviation industry’s initia- 
tive and enterprise . . . and of ever-increasing flight 
dependability. 

All through the hurrying years of aviation’s de- 
velopment, Texaco has matched each new advance 
in aircraft and engine design with lubricants and 
fuels to assure maximum operating efficiency and 
dependability. Today, the preference for Texaco is 
deservedly outstanding. 

Texaco has more engine airframe lubricants and 
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miles in the U. S. are flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine 


Oil than with any other 
brand! 
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aviation fuels meeting A-N specifications than any 
other brand. Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels 
are used by leading airlines and aircraft manufac- 
turers, are used and sold by progressive airports 
throughout the country. 

Fly with the best — with Texaco! You can get 
Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication Engi- 
neering Service through the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States. 

Or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 
ee FOR: THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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6G ! selected Esso Aviation 
Gasoline because of previous 
satisfactory experiences with 
the product, because of its 
wide adaptability to various 
types of aeronautical equip- 


ment and because of the serv- 


ice I get.9® 
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A veteran aviation enthusiast, Mr. Walter M. Blake 
started flying in 1927. His experience is varied and 
wide ... from a District Sales Manager for the Stinson 
Aircraft Corporation to a Captain for PAA and the 
Royal AFTC. Holding six different aviation licenses 
and certificates, Mr. Blake now manages McKellar 
Airport, Jackson, Tenn. 
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More and more experienced men in aviation are 
swinging over to Esso Aviation Products. They know 
that Esso Aviation Dealers are in step with air prog- 
ress with ever-better Esso Aviation Products, backed 
by intensive Esso Aviation Research...and over 40 
years of continuous aviation experience, dating from 
the Wright Brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk! 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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Symbol of Service 


Public acceptance, founded upon confidence, endows this 


symbol with significance for air travelers at home and abroad. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, * AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC, 
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yan Manifolded Jet Stacks for Wright 


a - ey i liader twin-row 2200h Pp engine, as installed 
years. | 7 on Lockheed P2V Neptune, give added speed to 
yt _— plane by propulsive thrust of exhaust gases 


The Navy's “Truculent Turtle’ Neptune is holder 









of the world’s long distance flight record 
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: and When one Manifold builder.. RYAN ..is consistently manufacturers have for years consistently selected 
| re the nation’s leading designer and fabricator of stainless these manifolds for America’s most successful transport 
—_ steel exhaust systems, there must be a reason. Basically, and military aircraft. Ryan is the only exhaust systems 

it is that Ryan engineering, research and production manufacturer who also designs, builds and flies aircraft. 
-_ experts have demonstrated again and again their Ryan encourages design consultation before production 
| leadership in the specialized field of exhaust systems and follows through after production with expert 
ANK design, manufacture and service. Because of Ryan's assistance on service and engineering problems. Let 

engineering experience and advanced techniques Ryan apply its “know-how” to your exhaust systems 
pret in high-temperature metallurgy, leading aircraft problem in the designing stage. 





EXHAUST SYSTEMS - TURBO-JET COMPONENTS - AFTER BURNERS - RAM JET ENGINES 
METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION—RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN OFFICE, 516 BOND BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“Time will not stand still for us,” he warned. “In the 
immediate future, the increase in air travel coupled 
with the introduction of civil aircraft with higher speed 
ranges seriously will overburden our already inade- 
quate civil airway navigation and traffic control facilities. 
For the next few years our attack on the problem must 
be two-pronged—-a somewhat separate attempt to bolster 
our present system by the addition of new devices so 
that safe and reasonably efficient performance can be 
achieved, and a major search for a long-range solution.” 

His plea for a common meeting place at the technical 
level where the 12 interested elements can meet, present 
their cases, argue their points, cast their votes and have 
the assurance that the majority opinion will be duly 
executed, should be heeded without further delay. 

If all-weather flying is the only assurance of reliability 
and safety, then nothing should be placed in the way of 
reaching that goal. It is up to the eight government 
and four private agencies to iron out their differences 
before Congress steps in and tries to carry the ball in a 
confused and muddled manner. 


Brigands of Cairo 


— the various governmental and travel agencies 
get around to eliminating red tape and formalities 
in international air travel, they could do no better than 
to start their work in Cairo. The Almaza Airport in 
the Egyptian capital can put forth its claim without 
fear of dispute as being the world’s worst. 


The nasty Cairo situation points up a handicap which 
confronts the tourist who chooses to go by air. The 
steamship on a pleasure cruise took the tourist to far- 
away places, but the traveler’s personal possessions re- 


mained on board ship at all times. For a few days on 
shore the tourist packed a small bag. But by air the 
tourist who is stopping off for a few days or changing 
planes must take with him through customs everything 
he has in his possession. There is no safe haven from 
ill-paid grasping customs officials. 

Customs at Cairo, especially at the busy Almaza Air- 
port, are without doubt the most irresponsible of any 
major city in the world today. The traveler’s point of 
origin may be five thousand miles away; his destination 
may be another five thousand miles beyond. He may be 
forced to spend a night or two in Cairo making con- 
nections. But. regardless of his status, transit or other- 
wise, he and his possessions are at the mercy of inspec- 
tors and officials whose sole aim, one would think in 
watching them, is to convict the traveler on any sort 
of provocation. 

A mother with babe in arms, in transit from Europe 
to South Africa, without local currency, must pay duty 
on a pair of new baby shoes just because the baby has 
another month to grow before wearing them. A two-year 
old pair of pajamas are pulled out of a suitcase by a 
teen-age customs “inspector” and declared to be new, 
and thus liable for customs duty, simply because the 
pajamas happen to be freshly laundered. A spare pack- 
age of razor blades, a ten-cent store soap box at least 
15 years old but still shiny, an army raincoat two years 
old—all are pulled out for assessment of duty. The 
customs declaration says a used camera may enter the 
country without duty, but a sucker-wise customs in- 


spector says the scarred, old and obviously-used camera 
which he is fingering is brand-new and hence a duty 
must be charged. 

The stories of Cairo customs are legion. What happens 
is incredible to those who haven’t endured the tortures 
first hand. The customs men smirk with delight with 
each new discovery. When a particularly lush baggage 
is opened, an inspector is so delighted at the haul that 
he calls his colleagues to share the enjoyment of putting 
the bee on the victim. Nowhere in the world is the 
ransacking carried on with such utter glee. The airline 
passenger is helpless—unless, of course, he has been 
foresighted enough to bring with him some piasters, the 
local currency, and knows what to do with it. 

One of the worst abuses is the portage charge of two 
piasters—8c—levied on each bag that passes through 
Egyptian customs. This year-old charge is a great boon 
to the floating money-changers who are happy to oblige 
when a traveler from afar is suddenly faced with the 
necessity of paying 8c a bag for having his bags 
examined. It is another squeeze play on the unsuspect- 
ing victim who arrives without local currency and hasn't 
had time to find out just what a piaster is worth in 
terms of his own currency. 

Cairo is one of the great crossroads of the world. As 
a tourist center it rates as one of the most popular. Now 
that people from afar with limited time can visit the 
sights by air, the tourist potential for Egypt is unlimited. 
But it is clear that the proper authorities don’t know 
what is going on at Cairo’s airports. From the standpoint 
of national pride alone, Egypt needs to clean house. The 
situation is so bad that it is a certainty that Cairo will be 
by-passed by through air routes when long-range equip- 
ment is available. Instead of welcome signs, Cairo 
merely gives a nod and says, “Okay brother, it’s going 
to cost you one way or another. What’ve you got?” 


Good Public Relations 


N FURTHERANCE of their long-range plans to 

engage in short-haul air trarisport with helicopters, 
the Greyhound Bus people are taking their two new 
Sikorsky helicopters on a tour of cities and towns on the 
Greyhound routes. Five and ten minute flights at low 
altitudes are given to civic and business people. This is 
smart public relations of the type that a large company 
with far-reaching ambitious plans can afford to under- 
take. The problem of the helicopter is quite distinct 
from all other air transport problems. Educating local 
officials and leaders is an important item, for few people 
have had an opportunity to experience the thrill of 
flying in one of these fascinatingly versatile machines. 
Greyhound is farsighted in building up experience and 
good will long before a suitable machine (it wants a 
14 to 20-passenger job) is available commercially. 


Mail to Norway 


LL OF NORWAY ’S mail to Europe has been going 

by air without surcharge and now since January | 
all letters and postcards of less than five grams are being 
carried from Oslo to the U. S. without surcharge. This 
is a fine step in the direction of all first-class mail by 
air without surcharge when the air is the fastest means 
of transport. Postal officials of all other countries please 
take note. Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 
ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


@kKeeping tabs on a red-hot hurricane 
best describes the activities of these G-E 
engineers. They’re checking an instru- 
ment panel in the pressurized chamber 
of a B-29, G.E.’s Flying Laboratory. 
The instruments are connected to vari- 
ous parts of a gas turbine, the TG-180, 
which has been installed in a bomb bay 
of the giant plane. In this manner, ac- 
curate records can be kept of actual 
flight performance of this G-E develop- 
ment, and adjustments made without 
danger to personnel. 

Center of this development work is 
the G-E Flight-test Division which was 
recently dedicated at Schenectady. Be- 
sides the huge hangar, there are offices 


GENERAL 


for engineers, a workshop where parts 
are made, and space for development 
work on all types of air borne equipment. 
Here, work begun under the impetus of 
war years has not slackened on equip- 
ment useful in commercial aviation. 
Here, too, problems connected with new 
planes of all types can be studied and 
equipment flight tested. Remember, 
General Electric is working on electric 
power systems (a-c and d-c), aircraft 
instruments, gas turbines, and many 
other devices. Perhaps we have the 
answers to your electrical problems. Our 
engineers will be glad to discuss them 
with you. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


674-63C-8872 
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Pilots. Jn the final analysis, the safety 
of an airplane in flight rests in the 
hands of the pilot. It is his skill in 
handling the airplane and in using 
wisely the safety aids provided which 
result directly in safe travel in the 
skies. Behind him is an army of skilled 
technicians who contribute in some 
measure to the safety of every Main- 
liner flight. 


3,527 employees in United Air Lines opera- 

tional departments are each receiving a unique, 

personal award. It is a handsome bronze plaque 
Flight cast in recognition of their individual contribu- 
Superintendents tions to safe air transportation. 

United Air Lines as a company has recently 
won the National Safety Council’s Aviation 
Safety Award for having operated, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, 1,655,872,324 passenger miles 
without a passenger or crew fatality. 

This splendid achievement is the direct result 
of the skill and experience of some 3,527 per- 
sons employed in the operational departments 
of United Air Lines during the period in which 
the record was made. It is to the individual 
members of this great team that the special 
award is being presented by the company. 


Collectively, they represent not only pilots, 
but those departments of the organization 
which contribute directly or indirectly to the 
actual operation of United Mainliners. 


Mechanics 


Dispatchers 


United Air Lines 
operations employees 
receive honor award 


Among the honored group, there are many 
who have been with United Air Lines for 20 
years—a long time in this comparatively young 
industry. Many more wear 15 and 10-year serv- 
ice buttons. As a group, the 3,527 employees 
represent a combined total of many thousands 
of years of airline experience. 

In this period of rapid expansion, it is around 
this skilled team that United is building its 
greatly enlarged post-war operations organiza- 
tion. Today United employees total upward of 
12,000 and more are being added every day. 

But no matter how large United Air Lines 
may grow ... no matter how many people the 
company may employ . . . every new employee 
will have the heritage of experience passed 
along by the very persons who are now receiv- 
ing United’s own Award of Honor. 

Their standard of efficiency is a constant in- 
spiration for all who serve you—now and in the 
future—on the Main Line Airway. 


UNITED &; AIR LINES 
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Meteorologists 


Radio Operators 
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Safety 
Supervisors 


Operations 


Executives 





Wings of Yesterday 


25 Years Ago 


Army Air Service personnel at Bol- 
ling Field, Anacostia, D. C., held an 
aerial exhibition. (Jan. 20, 1922) 

National City Bank (N. Y.) 
Officials flew from Havana to 
Miami aboard Aeromarine Air- 
ways flying cruiser “Ponce de 

Leon” in three hours, 39 min- 

utes. (Jan. 28, 1922) 


15 Years Ago 


Imperial Airways extended air mail 
service to Cape Town, South Africa. 
(Jan. 20, 1932) 

Paul Codos and Henri Robida 
flew from Hanoi, French Indo- 
China, to Paris, France, in three 
days, four hrs., 17 min. The 
flight was made in a Breguet 
33, equipped with a Hispano- 
Suiza motor. (Jan. 21-24, 1932) 
Capt. Frank M. Hawks flew from 

Agua Caliente, Mex., to Vancouver, 
B. C. and returned in 13 hrs., 44 min. 
He flew a Curtiss-Wright Travel Air, 
equipped with a Wright Whirlwind 
motor. (Jan. 23, 1932) 

Clarence Chamberlin’ estab- 
lished an altitude record of 
19,393 ft. for Diesel-powered 
planes. The record flight was 
made in a_ Lockheed Vega 
equipped with a Packard-Diesel 
motor. (Jan. 24, 1932) 

A monument to Wilbur Wright was 
dedicated at the site of the first avia- 
tion school at Pau, France. (Jan. 30, 
1932) 








A Ban on Pessimism 
To the Editor: 

Hurrah for Croil Hunter of Northwest 
Airlines! Pessimism has no place in the 
airline industry just because we're suffering 
from a perfectly normal drop-off in business, 
and I’m giad to see Mr. Hunter take a crack 
at the gloomy Joes. 

Our service may not be the best in the 
world—if it were we would have no in- 
centive for improvement. But for my money 
the airlines are still by far the best buy in 
transportation available today, and I can’t see 
any future but a bright one. 

W. A. DIXON, 
First Officer, TWA 


Favors Optimism 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the fine editorial com- 
ments you made on the front cover of 
American Aviation, January Iist issue. 

We were particularly interested in your 
views on the inadequate public relations 
program, which has lagged and stumbled 
through 1946. 

However, the most outstanding single 
feature of your article is the optimistic ac- 
ceptance of 1946 as a year of adjustments 
which are bound to level off into a stable, 
economical, useful air transportation system 
in 1947. We concur heartily that the air 
transport industry is here to stay, that it 
performs a definite function in the universal 


transportation picture, and that it is bound 
to rise above its present difficulties. 

A concentrated program of public educa- 
tion can go a long way toward acknowledg- 
ment of the industry’s accomplishments— 
as well as its problems—and only through 
such a program will we receive the accept- 
ance we seek as a utilitarian industry. 

OSCAR BERGSTROM 
General Traffic Manager 
Florida Airways, Inc. 


Overseas Trade Opportunity 


To the Editor: 

Last August, American Aviation published 
an editorial which said, among other things, 
“steamship companies have been looking at 
the airplane through rose-colored glasses.” 
You said that “air transportation is in ; 
world of its own, with its own concept of 
operation and its own concept of transpor- 
tation.” 

In answer to this editorial and for the 
purpose of pointing out the realities of 
vverseas trade and transportation, the Sea- 
Air Committee took a two-page advertise- 
ment in the next issue of your magazine. In 
this space we endeavored to clearly and 
factually correct the record. 

In this advertisement we said: 

“The Editor and the Airlines are in need 
of just plain ordinary glasses . . . good strong 
ones . . . because the editorial fails com- 
pletely to visualize what is at stake in the 
matter. 

“What is at stake is American overseas 
trade and travel. 

“Overseas trade and travel are neither new 
or mysterious. It does not require rose- 
colored glasses to see them. It is the age- 
old struggle for competitive markets by the 
nations of the world in terms of coal and 
wheat, refrigerators and carburetors, ash 
trays and tinker-toys. It concerns the men 
riding the planes who arrange and control 
the movement of these products. It has to 
do with people who vacation in foreign 
lands. It has to do with the articles pro- 
duced by this nation which create the salary 
that pays the grocery bill of the ordinary 
American citizen.” 

At least one airline executive has at long 
last discovered the truth of what we said, 
and was so startled by his discovery that he 
rose to his feet to make a speech about it. 

At St. Louis the other day, Jack Frye. 
president of TWA, told the Engineers Club: 

“We have broad opportunities in the field 
of international trade. By developing a 
strong system of rapid air transport abroad. 
we will be helping to expand our trade 
interests and thus stimulate industry ani 
employment at home. These are oppor- 
tunities that we must not neglect. They 
will not occur again.” 

Mr. Frye went on to say that the airlines— 
“have grown up to the point where com- 
mercial aviation is now a business of trans- 
portation. The time has come to forget 
that we are in the airline business. In 
simple terms, it is nothing more or less 
than transportation.” 

It is gratifying to see that at least one 
airline official has waked up to the fact that 
the airlines are in the transportation busi- 
ness and that there does exist an opportunity 
in the field of international trade, which * 
exactly what the Sea-Air Committee said 
in its advertisement. 

The trouble is that this opportunity has 
been languishing on the vine for a long, 
long time. 

Now that the airlines are beginning to 
see the light, isn’t it about time for them 
to really grow up in all aspects of their 
business and purge themeelves of their 
monopolistic endeavors to limit comnetition 
in the overseas field to their own elite and 
monopolistic group? 

Isn’t it about time to recognize that an 
overseas transportation organization cannot 
be developed in a short space of time or 
with the limited background in the intricate 
problems of foreign trade possessed by the 
nirlines? 

Isn't it about time to make an wun- 
prejudiced and factual survey of the tre- 
mendous assets in terms of experience, or- 
ganization and trade facilities possessed by 
the steamship companies which are being 


kept under wraps while our foreign steam- 
ship and air competitors are pulling out all 
the stops and playing their international 
transport tune fortissimo? 

Isn't it about time to recognize that over- 
seas transportation and communication 
mediums are the arteries which pump life 
blood into foreign trade, and that the 
steamship, airplane, cable and radio, 
articles and people transported, and 
words transmitted, are all bound up 
one indivisible whole, and that for <« 
segment of this interrelated pattern to liv 
in “splendid isolation” weakens our com- 
petitive effort. 

America has a wonderful opportunity in 
overseas trade and it would be a tragedy for 
any selfish group to deprive America of 
this opportunity solely to serve their own 
narrow and selfish ends. 

TIREY L. FORD, Chairman, 
Sea-Air Committee 


Whose First? 
To the Editor: 

On page 32 of the Dec. 15 issue of Ament- 
can AvtaTron, you have been innocently in- 
duced to print a picture of a hostess dis- 
playing what is captioned as the first air- 
line gift trip certificate. 

Now the fact is that TWA introduced the 
“Giftrip” last June and has spent consider- 
able money promoting it as well as register- 
ing the name as a TWA trademark. 

We are not in the business of fighting over 
‘firsts’ but this publicity couched in the 
vein I mention refiects unfairly upon a pro- 
motion to which we are now devoting con- 
siderable attention. I feel Delta did this 
innocently enough but I call it to your at- 
tention for future guidance. 

LEN KIMBALL 
Acting Director, Public Relations 
Transcontinental Division, TWA 

(Editor’s Note: Delta’s fair-minded publicity- 
man, Jim Cobb, has sent a note to all edi- 
tors, stating that “. no official of our 
company had heard of the TWA announce- 
ment in June. In view of the information just 
received from TWA, we trust you will make 
no further reference to the gift trip certificate 
as having been developed first by Delta. Please 
accept our assurance that we had no intention 
to misrepresent the facts.’’) 


What Are Your Odds? 
To the Editor: 

I'll bet this doesn’t appear in AMERICAN 
Aviation: Regarding your editorial “A Higher 
Interest’ in the Dec. 15 issue, I would like 
to suggest one small favor—Drop Dead, You 
Bum. 

T. P. McMANUS 
Airline Captain 
Seattle, Wash 
(Editor’s Note: We'll take that bet, chum 
And a happy New Year to you, too!) 


Pilots Make Poor Dispatchers 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of Nov. 1, there is a letter 
(mame withheld by request) which questions 
the good faith of Mr. Dawson in recom- 
mending that pilots be used as airiine 
dispatchers. While I agree with most of the 
points in this letter, I feel that Mr. Dawson 
made his recommendation in good faith 
because it is natural to believe that a good 
airline pilot would make a better dispatcher 
than one who is not a pilot, and further 
more, I believe Mr. Dawson has only the 
interest of safety at heart. 

However, I believe it was Shorty Schroede 
who first explored this problem in the days 
when he was with the Bureau of Air Com 
merce and if my memory serves me cor 
rectly, the result was that most pilots are 
not fit, by temperament, to sit behind « 
table or desk and do a good job of dis 
patching. 

One airline has tried this and has found 
a few pilots who can do the job but in the 
main they rely on personnel who have never 
béen airline pilots. 

The dispatcher has to have a type 0! 
personality and approach which is quite 
different from a pilot's. He must be 4 
sort of practical psychologist to know the 
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By Major Al Wailliamé, aus, “TATTERED —_ nae 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Got a couple items here you ought to 
know about. 


First one’s about a trip from Boston to 
Dayton by one of the airlines. They piled 
all the furnishings of a house into a plane 
for the hurried journey. Then threw in 
the house! A pre-fab. job it was, com- 
plete with porch. 


Another bit we like: One of the biggest 
manufacturers of warplanes—they turned 
them out by the tens of thousands during 
the war—is keeping the wolf away by 
subcontracting for three putt-putt makers! 

And the P-80's are so fast that a heavy 
rainstorm can scratch and nick wings to 
the tune of a 15 mph loss in speed! 


Aren't we in a wonderful business, 
fellas? 





l 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


We've been hearing about a wonderful 
extra step. 


You add this extra step to the top of a 
flight of stairs. Then when you get to the 
top of the stairs in the dark, this extra 
step prevents you from putting your foot 
down on thin air! 


That makes two wonderful extra steps 
we know about. 


The other one, of course, is the extra 
step we add to the “‘top”’ of the refining 
when we make Gulfpride Oil. We call 
this extra step the ‘‘Alchlor Process,”’ and 
what it does is to get extra of the unstable 
molecules out of the oil, leaving fewer 
carbon and sludge makers. 


And because of this extra step, Gulf- 
pride Oil is extra tough and rugged and 
prevents your pistons from coming down 
on thin air! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
“GERMAN planes with AMERICAN 
engines were used by the BRITISH 
against the ITALIANS in AFRICA!” 
Lt. Peter M. Bowers, Wright Field, 
goes on to prove his Little Known Fact 
About Well Known Planes with: ““The 
RAF requisitioned Junkers Ju-52's with 
P&W R-1690's from South African Air- 
ways to use as transports, early in the 
Libyan campaign,” thereby adding a com- 
mission as ‘Perch Pilot (bottom rung)”’ 





to the “Ist. Lt., Air Corps” he already has. 


And G. Grahame Duce, Baltimore, 
gets a commission for this Little Known 
Fact (with proof!): 

*“‘Compressibility was encountered in 
the Army’s P-3 of 1928 at a speed of only 
110 mph! (The exposed radial engine 
cylinders were responsible.)”’ 

. .. and another “‘Fact’’: 

‘When the plane travels 550 mph, 
air passes over the thickest part of a 
P-80 wing at 650 mph!”’ 

That means that with 3 more accepta- 
ble (and proved!) Little Known Facts, 
Perch Pilot (br) Duce will become a 
Senior Perch Pilot! 

You too? 

Just mail us your “Facts” —and proof 
—and you may win one of the most 
precious commissions since the birth 
certificate was invented. 


Address above. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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DON'T STAND FOR AN 

ENGINE IDLING AT TOO 
HIGH R.RM.f 
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CHANCES ARE IT'S ONLY 
AN IMPROPERLY SET IDLING 
SCREW ON THE CARB--- 











FiX IT FORTHWITH AND 
STOP WASTING THAT: 




















imitations of each pilot. Some pilots can 
be directed to fly umder conditions that 
might be dangerous for other pilots. It is 
the job of the dispatcher to know this and 
it is my opinion that most pilots would 
base their instructions on their own ability 
Tather than the other man’s experience 
and ability. 

The dispatchers duty requires a tempera- 
ment that does not mind continuous harass- 
ment. The pilot is more accustomed to long 
hours of monotony interposed with moments 
of considerable mental strain. A few pilots 
could accept this change, but many could not. 

Dispatchers must continuously study 
papers to plot their course of action. Pilots 
are trained to respond more to physical 
conditions. 


(Name withheld by request) 
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THE WORLD’S WINGS, by Lucien Zacharoff. 
310 pp. Duell, Sloan & Pierce, Inc., New 
York $3.00. 

Mr. Zacharoff is a worried little man. 
We aren’t sure just where outside the U. 6. 
he was born but at any rate the U. S. is his 
adopted land and he and his pronounced 
accent have been around the aviation and 
writing scene for some time. He now pre- 
sumes to tell the American public that its 
policy of private ownership of airlines is no 
good and that all air transportation com- 
panies should be owned by the government. 
It is very thoughtful of Mr. Zacharoff to 
tell us what we should do but we think 
it’s all quite unwarranted. We're getting 
rather fed up with inspired propaganda 
lines. 

Mr. Zacharoff starts out by reviewing the 
trussle for international air routes and com- 
plains that the public hasn’t taken enough 


interest in decisions which vitally affect the 
destiny of the world. But in com 

that the public has been misled by distor- 
tion and the slanted views of private in- 
terests he then proceeds to devote several 
long, wordy and tedious chapters to re- 
peating all of the various ciaims. How the 
layman could then come to a rational con- 
clusion, after reading all the stuff that 
Zacharoff packs into his chapters, is more 
than we can understand, for it is rather 
clear that the author himself wasn’t close 
enough to the picture to know what was 
going on. 

He refers to “the failure at Chicago to 
promote such a rule of planned economy 
throughout the air transport system of the 
whole globe.” Well, now, who is promoting 
a “planned economy” of air transport? First 
of all it isn’t possible in this haphazard 
world to have a “planned economy” even if 
anyone knew what such a thing is. And 
who wants it? Is that the way to develop 
air transportation around the world? 

The author is a little man who sees in- 
herent evils in “big airlines’ and falls for 
tne old thesis of the “Big Four” airlines 
that dominate everything and swallow up 
the poor little weaklings. If Mr. Zacharoff 
really knew the air transport picture 
domestically, he wouldn't go so far over- 
board and wouldn’t make such statements 
as “Small arilines have been frozen out of 
business.” He makes wholly inaccurate ob- 
servations about subsidy. 

He tips his hand when he comes to gov- 
ernment ownership. “But to those who 
know that economic warfare leads to war,” 
he says, “the fact that the control of 
America’s airways remains in private hands, 
subject to whatever manipulation is most 
profitable, is a fact as dangerous to the 
future of the nation and the world as 
would be the direction of atomic energy 
in those same hands.” Utter nonsense. 

Like many another special pleader—who 
starts with a thesis and then attempts to 
fill in the arguments—Mr. Zacharoff has gone 
on the assumption that air transportation is 
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12 YEARS OF SERVICE AND PROGRESS WITH 
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a chief instrument of international ex. 
ploitation and a real instrument of power. 
He has grossly over-estimated the im. 
portance of world air routes as a menace 
of world peace. He has over-estimated the 
nationalistic aspirations of the countries of 
the world and he assumes—wrongly—that 
any country that suddenly decides to have a 
big airline system can operate it success. 
fusly. What will happen is what has hap- 
pened in many other lines of endeavor— 
those with the ekills and “know how” will 
succeed, the others will fail. And should 
it be otherwise? 

If air transportation were a primary or 
even a secondary means of menacing the 
world, then we might agree that airlines, 
like atomic bombs, must be controlled by 
governments. Certainly in the world today 
there is sufficient government regulation of 
air transportation to provide all the con- 
trols necessary in the public interest. 

It is good that we have so many who like 
the U. S. as a home and try to tell us all 
what we should do. Maybe it would be a 
dull world, otherwise—as dull as would be 
Mr. Zacharoff’s planned economy. 

W. W. P. 


WINGING HER WAY. By Patricia O’Malley. 

Dodd Mead & Co. $2. 

Pat O'Malley assistant to the chairman of 
the board of TWA, has written an interest- 
ing book directed mainly at young women 
who might be considering an airline career. 
The book concerns a young women named 
Caddy Palmer, who works in TWA'’s public 
relations department, and it covers in an 
interesting manner the opportunities for 
women in airline work. 

Although a fiction story, Miss O’Malley 
uses in her book names which will be recog- 
nized by amyone connected with airline 
public relations. Leo Baron, TWA's former 
publicity director, is one of the central char- 
acters in the book. Also mentioned are Hal 
Grayson, Len Kimball, George Held, all pres- 
ent or former TWA publicity men, and other 
familiar TWA figures. The book is interest- 
ing and well written. It is also a break, 
publicitywise, for TWA. 


BOX KITES TO BOMBERS. THE STORY OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY. 
Rarely has anything as handsome as this 

stiff-cover 40-page book come out of the 

aviation industry. Beautifully illustrated 

throughout, it is the story of Glenn L. 

Martin and his aircraft company, the latter 

spanning almost the entire distance from 

the earliest days of flight to the present. 

The result is a collector’s item, something 

anyone with an aeronautical library will 

cherish. In addition, it gives to one of 

America’s great pioneers the kind of tribute 

he deserves to have. Artists John Gorsuch, 


Moreland Schneider and Charles Weigand 
have provided some excellent color plates. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Md., has printed the book for its own dis- 
tribution. 








Helen Richey, 37, first woman air mail 
pilot, died in New York, Jan. 6. In 1933 
she set a woman’s refueling endurance 
record of 237 hours and 42 minutes with 
a partner, the late Mrs. Frances Harrell 
Marsalis. In 1936 she set an international 
woman’s record for a lightplane when 
she flew 100 kilometers in 55 minutes. 
In the same year she was co-pilot with 
Amelia Earhart in the Bendix Trophy 
Race. She was holder of the woman's 
world altitude record for lightplanes. 
During World War II she served in En- 
gland as a member of the Air Transport 
Auxiliary, ferrying airplanes. Her home 
was at East McKeesport, Pa. 
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TYPE UNUSED USED 


Troop Training Type $144.00 $115.00 

Back Type, 24° (B-8) 63.00 50.00 

Back Type, 24’ (B-9) 64.00 51.00 

Seat ‘C’ Type, 24° 61.00 49.00 

Seat ‘C’ Type, 28° 68.00 54.00 

Quick Attachable Chest Type 70.00 56.00 
(Plus $1.50 for Inspection and $3.50 for packing, if desired.) Prices F O.8. Manchester, Conn 






































Parachutes also available For Immediate Delivery At These Dealers: 


Eddie Brown Parachute Service e Herry “Pops’’ Whitby Joe Crane & Co. 
Boeing Field, Seattie 8, Wash. 109A5S. Central Ave., Glendale 4,Cal. 99 Main St., Mineola L.!., N.Y. 4 


Portiand Parachute & Equipment Co. Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc. 
1825 N.E. Alberta Street @ Southwest Factory Branch, P.O. Box 701! 
Portiand 11, Oregon Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 


A 
“ 


Orders may be placed with your 


own Pioneer Parachute Dealer * Patents applied for in U. S. 
and all principal countries 


throughout the world. 


BRAND NEW PIONEER PARACHUTES 


‘equipped with the 
K-FIT HARNESS* 








PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. py 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


. 


TELEPHONE. Manchester 4157 


SOUTHWEST FACTORY BRANCH: LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Now rubber makes it hot for ice 


IRPLANE propellers were asking 
for trouble as they whirled 
through the air in certain weather 
conditions. Their leading edges, bit- 
ing into supercooled moisture drop- 
lets, quickly gathered ice—thrust was 
not maintained, and full engine power 
wasn't available. Now B. F. Goodrich 
has developed a heated rubber shoe 
that concentrates warmth where pro- 
tection is needed. 

This rubber is made in a thin, 
tough “‘skin’’ which fits tightly over 
almost any regular or irregular shape. 
Current from a lightweight generator 
produces heat in the “‘skin.’’ Resist- 


ances are carefully planned so the 
heat can be closely controlled. Just 
the right amount of heat reaches just 
the right places. 

Instrument masts, engine cowls, 
spinner domes and other exterior 
applications receive enough heat 
to keep ice from forming. On hy- 
draulic lines, water tanks and other 
special interior parts, heated rubber 
“jackets” can be utilized to prevent 


freezing and maintain flexibility. 


Besides the cold weather advan- 
tages, these B. F. Goodrich rubber 
“skins’’ on exterior accessories offer 
excellent abrasion-resistance...sturdy 
protection against sand, pebbles, cin- 
ders, and the eroding effects of rain— 
especially important to propellers. 
Perhaps heated rubber can help you: 
For facts, write to The B. F. Goodrich 


Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich | 
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Hughes to Lend TWA 
$10,000,000; Wins 
Majority on Board 


A $10,000,000 convertible loan will 
be made to TWA by Hughes Tool Co., 
headed by the airline’s principal stock- 
holder, Howard Hughes, and Hughes 
will have a majority of members on 
the TWA board of directors, it was 
reported as this issue went to press. 

TWA stockholders were to meet in 
Wilmington, Del., to increase the au- 
thorized common stock from 1,000,000 
to 3,000,000 shares. 

Hughes, who owns about 46% of the 
present 985,929 shares outstanding, was 
said to be planning to convert his 
$10,000,000 loan into stock at an early 
date, thus keeping up his percentage 
of ownership. 

Despite the fact that there has been 
a serious rift between TWA President 
Jack Frye and Hughes, a TWA spokes- 
man maintained that there would be 
no changes in top personnel. None of 
the present directors has been asked 
to resign, so Hughes’ majority on the 
board would presumably be made pos- 
sible by enlargement of membership. 

It was expected that the airline 
would continue discussions and nego- 


tiations toward securing a_ sizeable 
loan, probably $40,000,000, from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. or pri- 
vate interests. 


Climax Discussions 
These developments climaxed days 
of meetings and discussions on TWA’s 
financial and internal crisis. 
WA directors had been meeting, 
Hughes interests had been con- 
ng, and the stockholders meeting 
en postponed four times for lack 
quorum caused when the Hughes 
was not represented. At one 
it was reported on good authority 
Hughes had demanded the resig- 
n of all present TWA officers and 
tors. Hughes and the board mem- 
finally started joint discussions in 
York on Jan. 8. 

Hughes loan was said to be 
ertible into TWA stock on the 
s of the average price of the stock 
a 10-day period immediately prior 
e day of conversion. Although no 
‘ ersion period was set, it was un- 
lerstood that Hughes planned early 

tion. 


What further developments will be 


January 15, 1947 







800 Projects in CAA Airport Plan 





4 L Oliver 
AIA President—>» Echols, Army Air 
Forces, has just assumed the presidency 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, na- 
tional trade organization of the aircraft 


Gen. 


ieut. 


manufacturing industry, at a reported 
salary of $25,000 annually under a three- 
year contract. 





remained to be seen. The $10,000,000 
was expected to be sufficient to tide 
the company over until a large loan is 
obtained. 

It also remained to be seen what ac- 
tion, if any, is taken by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on Hughes’ interests in 
TWA. 

CAB Chairman James M. Landis has 
been watching developments closely 
and was in New York for some of the 
meetings. 


Brewster Heads Aviation Sub-Group 


Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) has 
been named chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee’s aviation subcommittee. 

Brewster’s concern over the increase 
in airline accidents which he said was 
affecting public confidence may bring 
about an investigation of airline main- 
tenance procedures as a possible cause 
of the mishaps. Sen. W. G. Magnuson 
(D., Wash.) is understood to favor an 
informal query of the matter. 
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Big City Sponsors Gain 
Victory in Revised Rules 


By GERARD B. DoBBEN 


Construction or improvement of 800 
of the smaller Class I, II and III air- 
ports, at an estimated cost of $33,899,- 
265 to the Federal government, is con- 
templated under the first year’s Fed- 
eral Aid Airport program, details of 
which were made known late last week 
by CAA Administrator T. P. Wright. 
The first year’s program is designed 
to be a big boon to the private flyer 
as nearly one half of the construction 
will relate to the small Class I land- 
ing fields. 

Local and state sponsors, under the 
program announced by CAA, will pro- 
vide an additional $37,692,600 toward 
a construction effort which is de- 
signed to do, in part, for the aviation 
industry what the Federal Highway 
program in the early ’20’s accomplished 
for the automobile industry. 

The 1947 program calls for con- 
struction of 232 new Class I airports, 
102 new Class II airports suitable for 
personal flying and local commercial 
air services and 44 new Class III fields, 
suitable for use of smaller transport 
planes, and three new seaplane bases. 
Improvement projects are planned for 
82 existing Class I fields, 177 existing 
Class II fields and 153 existing Class 
III fields. 


Victory for Large Cities 

Almost simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the first year’s pro- 
gram, CAA announced the revised 
rules and regulations for administer- 
ing the Federal Airport Act. The re- 
vision represented a victory for the 
larger cities. Sponsors of the larger 
Class IV and V airports will be eligible 
to receive on a matching basis up to 
50% of project costs up to $5,000,000 
instead of 50% of $2,000,000 as was 
originally contemplated. 

The Federal share on project costs 
of more than $5,000,000 will decrease 
by 5% with each additional $1,000,000 
of cost up to $11,000,000. The minimum 
Federal contribution, regardless of air- 
port size, will be 20%. 

Because of a technicality in the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, sponsors of Class IV 
and V airport projects will not be 
eligible to participate in the 1947 pro- 
gram unless the act is amended and 
additional funds appropriated: It is 
understood that. such legislation will 
be introduced early in this Congress 
and that Administrator Wright will 
ask for an additional $55,000,000 to 
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earry out a construction program for 
the larger cities. 

The proposed Federal expenditures 
for the smaller ports program include 
$26,676,466 from amounts apportioned 
among the states on the basis of their 
area and population as provided in the 
Act,. plus $6,690,849 assigned to 30 
states from a discretionary fund, and 
$531,950 from funds apportioned to 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

There will remain a balance of $8,- 
850,733 of this year’s $45,000,000 ap- 
propriation after deducting the $2,- 
250,000 provided for planning, research 
and administrative expenses. The bal- 
ance will be used to meet contingencies. 





The Federal expenditure for the im- 
provement of existing and construction 
of new Class I airports totals $6,539,- 
795; for the improvement of existing 
and construction of new Class II air- 
ports totals $9,968,958; for the improve- 
ment of existing and construction of 
new Class III airports $17,363,262. 

A breakdown of costs for both Fed- 
eral government and sponsors shows 
that $55,965,448 will be spent for the 
landing area program; $5,087,800 for 
buildings other than hangars; and $10,- 
538,617 for land. 

In connection with its revision of 
the regulations, CAA decided that 
municipalities accepting Federal aid 
under the act may not make exclusive 


contracts on the sale of gasoline, re. 
pair services, and charter operations, 
Although landing fees for private air. 
craft are frowned upon by the CAA 
such fees are not prohibited in the 
final draft of the regulations, because 
CAA regards operation of airports built 
with Federal assistance to be the ex. 
clusive responsibility of the sponsor, 

CAA, in a survey made Oct. 1, an- 
nounced that there were then 4,36] 
airports in the U.S. and territories. 

The $500,000,000 Federal aid pro- 
gram is to be carried on for seven 
years. 

Complete text of the new regula- 
tions were printed in the Federal 
Register of Jan. 9. 








Summary of 1947 Airport Program 
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Number Prom Prom Regular 
of State Discretionary Grand State State Discr, 
State Projects Apport. Pund Total Sponsor Total Apport. Apport. Pund 
iE oon cb ucetvesoodebeede te 0 $ 0 $ oOo $ 0 e 0 $ 0 $ 591,213 $ 591,213 
DE! Chica dd weddptedsdacesus ees 9 384,926 tt] 384,926 256,177 641,103 625,320 240,394 
PD coddsbeecseecessaereee tes 17 492,437 20,369 512,806 680,834 1,193,640 492,437 0 
Eo cccccbccdeeebevecece 33 902,966 0 902,966 1,046,721 1,949,687 1,598,582 695,616 
Pe cvivtwieeciheedeenenstse 9 410,671 0 410,671 380,658 791,329 650,276 239,605 
CE, | idcvewhecvoscesescce 5 227,839 81,156 308,995 335,195 644,190 227.833 0 j 
je cthttip cerca seredee de 64 1 43,172 8,878 52,050 64,250 116,300 43,172 0 ; 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA ............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 77,955 77,955 
tn <cGhegeghhprecgeesedeace se 15 504,895 0 504,895 517,800 1,022,695 522,151 17,256 
i i Sadightebwededeetsa0sa-ee 17 658,863 33,382 692,245 749,228 1,441,473 658,863 0 
BEE. Beccvccocccoevcecscoccesaecces 45 477,266 514,015 991,281 847,966 1,839,247 477,266 0 
EO CE ats dod neem eh bekes ue 10 1,212,617 214,626 1,427,243 1,615,143 3,042,386 1,212,617 0 
Dh - tvecehskehscedeeséhusenes 15 562,601 0 562,601 663,351 1,225,952 582,951 20,350 
I ea a tle wle wan eaiadiibere ace tious 18 481,127 0 481,127 574,667 1,055,794 577,179 96,052 
Ey <cdecsdnegetendsindaedeacee 35 620,260 640,400 1,260,660 1,434,450 2,695,110 620,260 0 
Esc ateeebsesesboese'es oer 13 534,101 71,922 606,023 920,823 1,526,846 534,101 0 
ER vice penned edeseed sees 14 523,220 63,149 586,369 721,496 1,307 865 523,220 
DT aieckeededéherebeesseeewenees 6 262,292 0 262,292 269,293 531,585 269,947 7655 
PED 1s. ceed bdecte deneecheee ses 7 274,397 38,853 313,250 352,550 665,800 274,397 0 
DEE ccccncccccesecces 15 551,120 156,558 707,678 827,511 1,535,189 551,120 0 
DL. .atnoensddocevaagevecee¥e 30 1,096,900 257,327 1,354,227 1,521,746 2,875,973 1,096,900 0 
DE ccatcoceecdeeteceesoeces 41 756,211 226,339 982,550 1,275,480 2,258,030 756,211 0 
DEL, id sieeecsah dae dees cues 10 475,781 0 475,781 497,912 973,693 495,837 20,056 ; 
| RARE ARS SN 32 789,721 570,568 1,360,289 1,533,465 2,893,754 789,721 0 Py 
DE ©. e6cdebes onceeseceseonces 46 797,322 0 797,322 743,638 1,540,960 797,733 411 : 
ER, "die paawhiag¢ckbedpnbeee 9 163,902 0 163,902 228,206 392,108 538,393 374,491 : 
EE ei tne nd pewen chee esas nes 1 45,110 0 45,110 30,666 75,776 563,019 517,909 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ..............:; 13 103,834 58,961 162,795 184,335 347,130 103,834 0 e 
REE. GoSsceccesevbecdeeses 7 527,839 90,343 618,182 997,308 1,615,490 527,839 0 5 
TEED gkcs ohn 000ecesbe0d 00s 10 667,735 81,148 748,883 595,969 1,344,852 667,735 0 ; 
i. nce cokvessaeeedecss'p 7 1,846,180 293,145 2,139,325 2,155,075 4,294,400 1,846,180 0 
. ..  . * | 10 680,372 368,345 1,048,717 1,118,717 2,167,434 680,372 0 
ere 20 243,243 0 243,243 297,103 540,346 426,809 183,566 
i Mi ethan debi debdaesedetee 5 696,040 0 696 ,040 748,454 1,444,494 1,030,860 334,820 
ED cult tesscabasad eeens eee 23 621,432 130,769 752,201 899,570 1,651,771 621,432 0 
TE ee ei a iec pe awnense 32 609,826 0 609,826 623,174 1,233,000 610,420 594 
DE ay ecssticcevevcceese 27 1,388,042 500,744 1,888,786 1,922,886 3,811,672 1,388 042 0 
PD - EEUEMEEED oc cccvicsccesecetocs 2 89,605 25,145 114,750 “124,750 239,500 89,605 0 
SOUTH CAROLINA ................ 3 103,000 0 103,000 107,500 210,500 377,601 274,601 
tt i ss cceseesneeseeese 19 458,690 188,446 647,136 616,223 1,263,359 458,690 0 
EY 25.5 6 dup oases dhes'gchenes 14 436,790 0 436,790 530,171 966 ,961 551,531 114,741 
DT Uiids + chal tb bende bhootnésiees 70 2,081,311 156,520 2,237,831 2,739,129 4,976,960 2,081,311 0 
ET didn 64 ibg dine vende e Ceneene oe 17 487,007 258,083 745,090 484,590 1,229,680 487,007 0 
EY okt d i cnedcamibeaveewnes 5 89,867 13,933 - 103,800 140,475 244,275 89,867 0 
EE? ted dda cee na duae wah awe és es 8 524,064 150,936 675,000 712,500 1,387,500 524,064 0 
SEIT. - owvocvccdccecascooose 16 554,509 162,907 717,416 642,884 1,560,300 554,509 0 
 C, ecccseebiscscenen 3 342,959 334,096 677,055 677,055 1,354,110 342,959 0 
DE | -<sechdedsegnectsedesbes 25 696,774 979,786 1,676,560 2,432,586 4,109,146 696,774 0 
DE lo. cckteibesevs tngetdonns 3 177,630 0 177,630 135,070 312,700 516,629 338,999 
EN eodadevéeenuseercosrseus 792 $26,676,466 $6,690,849 $33,367,315 $37,174,750 $70,542,065 $30,822,750 $4,146,284 $3,583,401 
Territory A 
BEE ‘ws dboveeencccscoséidcicnesse 3 $ 118,700 0 $ 118,700 2 40,600 $ 159,300 $ 826,500 $ 707,800 
DEE ‘din thdoceeecceecseceeseboces 5 413,250 0 413,250 477,250 890,500 413,250 0 
PUERTO RICO .......cccccccccee pace 0 0 0 0 0 0 413,250 413,250 - 
PEPE bs deWeccbaccccosersasces 8 $ 531,950 i? $ 531,950 $ 517,850 $ 1,049,800 $ 1,653,000 $1,121,050 $ 0 
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Bills representing two different 
angles of approach to changing this 
country’s international aviation policies 
have been introduced in the U. S. 
Senate by Sen. Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.). The legislation will receive 
considerable support from the Repub- 
lican majority. 

One bill, which again bears the 
designation of S. 326, calls for the 
establishment of All American Flag 
Line, Inc. as one community company 
to represent this country in the field of 
international aviation. It is almost 
identical with the substitute bill which 
Sen. McCarran introduced late in the 
last session after his original bill was 
held in committee by a 10 to 10 vote. 
This substitute bill would open up 
stock participation to other forms of 
transportation (non-voting) and would 
direct the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
submit a plan for the organization and 
operation of the community company. 

The other bill, S. 7, proposes to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act so 
as to prohibit airlines from operating 
over both domestic and foreign routes. 
Sen. McCarran long has felt that as 
a matter of practice, this had been this 
country’s policy in international avia- 
tion. The definite break came when 
President Truman, on CAB recommen- 
dation, early last year certificated cer- 
tain domestic carriers to European 
points. This bill proposes to spell out 
policy and write it into law. 

Another bill by McCarran, S. 11, 
would require certain phases of bi- 
lateral aviation agreements to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the form of a 
treaty. Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 
is reported to be in favor of all three 
bills. 


Many Aviation Bills 


Other bills relating to aviation are 
as follows: S. 1—to create an inde- 
pendent Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and an independent Air Safety Board; 
S. 3—to provide for the training of 
air-traffic control tower operators; S. 
4—to authorize the advance training in 
aeronautics of technical personnel of 
CAA; S. 5—to provide adequate aero- 

cal training, including a youth 
glider program; S. 46—to supplement 
national transportation policy. 

1.R. 21 to provide for Federal par- 

pation in carrying on of experi- 

tal work in the development of 

and existing types of aircraft; 

72 to increase the number of 
iorized Coast Guard aviation sta- 
ns; H.R. 130 to provide for addi- 
1al compensation for certain com- 
sioned naval air navigators; H.R. 

2 to establish a Department of Civil 

viation headed by a Secretary of 

inet rank, which would eliminate 

‘AB and CAA, and regulate civil avi- 
ion; H.R. 221 to amend the Interstate 
‘merce Act with respect to certain 
agreement between carriers, including 
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International Aviation Policy Change Sought 
By New Bills Tossed in Legislative Hopper 





Ramspeck Registers as Lobbyist 


Robert A. Ramspeck, executive 
v.p. of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, has registered under the Con- 
gressional Lobbying Act for the 
80th session of Congress. Ramspeck 
said that although his principal 
business is not lobbying he was 
directing the work of a trade as- 
sociation, the activities of the mem- 
bers of which is controlled by the 
government, and it was upon this 
conclusion that he registered under 
the act “as a safeguard against 
misconstruction of my activities.” 











freight forwarders;H. R. 222 to provide 
safety in aviation and to direct an in- 
vestigation of causes and character- 
istics of thunderstorms. 

H.R. 305 to authorize lump-sum pay- 
ment to heirs or estates of Air Corps 
Reserve flying officers killed while o 
active duty; H.Res. 20 to provide for 
a study and investigation of service, 
operations and administration of com- 
mercial air transport companies and 
their regulations by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration; H.J. Res. 37 to 
utilize a part of the unfinished his- 
torical frieze in the rotunda of the 
Capitol to portray the story of avi- 
ation, 

H.R. 657 providing for a $2,000,000 
appropriation to use airplanes to re- 
seed and reforest government-owne”™ 
lands, with an additional $500,000 for 
Department of Agriculture for reseed- 
ing of public grazing lands. 


Presidential Aviation Aide Resigns 

Resignation of Edwin A. Locke, Jr., 
as special assistant to President Tru- 
man on aviation matters has been an- 
nounced by the White House. Locke 
returned to the Chase National Bank 
on Jan. 1 as a first vice president. 









Special Civil Air 
Rules Proposed For 
Helicopter Operation 


A move is under way to secure ade- 
quate regulations covering the opera- 
tions of helicopters, while at the same 
time keeping these regulations to a 
minimum and on a reasonable basis. 

At an informal meeting called late 
last month in Philadelphia by William 
L. Anderson, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission 
and past president of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials, 
federal, state and industry officials dis- 
cussed the problem of helicopter regu- 
lations, and outlined in a general way 
what they thought should be done. 


Comments Requested 


As the first step toward furnishing 
interested parties with something to 
work on, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is drafting amendments to Part 60 of 
the Civil Air Regulations, and these 
will be circulated for comment. At the 
present time, the CAR do not provide 
specifically for helicopters, and fixed 
wing aircraft rules on visibility mini- 
mums, flights over congested areas, 
etc., also apply to the rotary wing 
craft. 

Those attending the meeting, includ- 
ing Aircraft Industries Association, 
CAB, CAA, state, manufacturing and 
other officials, were in unanimous 
agreement that helicopter motors must 
be muffled. 


Avoid Impairing Usefulness 


Observers feel that there is a danger 
of getting helicopters so wound up in 
regulations that their usefulness will 
be seriously impaired. This is espe- 
cially true from the municipal angle, 
because the craft are expected to have 
great utility around metropolitan 
areas. For this reason, major efforts 
will be made to so regulate the heli- 
copter’s operations that different cities 
will not find it necessary to adopt 
widely-differing municipal rules. 








. 7 The first postwar production line transport from the Boeing 
First Stratofreighter— 4;,craft Co., a YC-97 Stratofreighter for the Army Air Forces, 
is being rolled out of the door of Plant 2 of Boeing's Seattle factory preparatory to a trip 


to the pre-flight hangar. A huge crowd of employes lingered around the aircraft, illustrating 
the mammoth size of the transport. 
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A group of aviation enthusiasts and 
industry executives has organized the 
Groundloop Club, a small organization 
patterned after the famous Gridiron 
Club in Washington, with the primary 
purpose of staging an annual Bar Noth- 
ing Dinner in the national capital for 
humorous portrayal of the aviation 
scene generally. 

Membership is limited to 100, and by 
nominations only. Attendance at the 
dinner, planned annually for Wash- 
ington sometime in May, will ‘be re- 
stricted to members and not more than 
400 guests of members and the club. 
Initiation fee for members has been 
set at $100 and annual dues at $50. 

Chairman is Carl Squier, v.p. of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and vice 
chairman is Wayne W. Parrish, editor 
and publisher of the American Avia- 
tion Publications. Secretary-treasurer 
is C. S. “Casey” Jones, president of the 
Academy of Aeronautics, New York. 

A board of directors of 13 members 
has been established, consisting of the 
foregoing officers plus C. R. Smith, 





Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 27—Institute of The Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences Honors Night Dinner, 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

Jan. 27-31—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers winter meeting, 
Engineering Societies Bldg., 33 W. 39th 
St.. New York. Conference on air- 
craft safety, Jan. 30. 

Jan. 28-30—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences 15th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York. 

dan. 29—-Aircraft Manufacturers 
Council, Eastern Region, 3 p.m., Wings 
Club, Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

Feb. 1-28—Inter-American lightplane 
cavalcade, Brownsville-Panama. 

Feb. 1-8—New York Aviation Show, 
Grand Central Palace. 

Feb. 17—“Town Hall Meeting on Air- 
ports” in conjunction with American 
Road Builders annual convention, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Feb. 18-19—Airport and fixed base 
conference, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Mar. 1-2—Southeastern States Soar- 
ing contest, Sanford, Fila. 

Mar. 1947—Aircraft Propulsion Meet- 
ing, Cleveland, auspices Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. (Date not 
yet definite.) 

Mar. 17-19—Air Transport Associa- 
tion Engineering and Maintenance 
Conference, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Apr. 9-11—SAE Aeronautics Meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

May 5-10—International Travel Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

May 9-17—Metropolitan St. Louis Air 
Fair 


May 11-15—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual convention, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. (Ainport ex- 
position and exhibit trade show to be 
held in conjunction.) 

May 26-27—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences light aircraft meet- 
ing, Detroit. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show and 
Institute, Municipal Auditorium, 
Cleveland, sponsored by Air Founda- 
tion and National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. 











ecutives Organize Aviation — 


ridiron Club’ 


chairman of the board, American Air- 
lines; Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, v.p. 
Shell Oil Co.; Eddie V. Rickenbacker, 
president, Eastern Air Lines; Terrell 
C. Drinkwater, president, Western Air 
Lines; Nat Paschall, v.p. of domestic 
sales, Douglas Aircraft Corp.; Croil 
Hunter, president, Northwest Airlines; 
L. D. Lyman, v.p., United Aircraft 
Corp.; B. M. Doolin, manager, San 
Francisco Municipal Airport; William 
B. Stout, aeronautical engineer, De- 
troit; Robert M. Love, president, All 
American Aviation. 


Airlines To Spend 
Million on Safety 


The airlines will spend more than 
$1,000,000 in 1947 studying and plac- 
ing into effect methods of improving 
schedule reliability, bettering pas- 
senger service and insuring safety, ac- 
cording to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, 

A total of more than $200,000 will go 
toward aiding CAA ease serious traffic 
congestion at such points as New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 

The carriers have installed a micro- 
wave emergency warning system cost- 
ing approximately $50,000 a year to 
operate, for the purpose of studying 
traffic conditions within a 100-mile 
radius of La Guardia. 

Nearly $500,000 will be devoted to 
development of control and naviga- 
tional systems which will employ as 
many of the wartime developments 
that may be modified for commercial 
use, 


Hershey, Saunders Join 


American Aviation Staff 


Scott Hershey, former managing 
editor of Aviation News, and Keith 
Saunders, staff writer on the Balti- 
more Sun, have joined the editorial 
organization of the American Avia- 
tion Publications. Both men are mem- 
bers of the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation and Hershey is Governor for 
the Washington area. 

Hershey was with The Associated 
Press in Denver and Washington, then 
joined the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation in its public relations depart- 
ment. More recently he has been on 
the Washington staff of Newsweek 
magazine. Saunders has been special- 
izing in aviation writing during the 
seven years he has bten with the Bal- 
timore newspaper. 

“American Aviation and American 
Aviation Daily are highly pleased to 
have Hershey and Saunders join the 
news organization,” Wayne W. Par- 
rish, editor and publisher said. “The 
AAA group which pioneered the news 
field in aviation before the war boom 
now has without question the largest 
and most experienced news-gathering 
organization in the aviation field.” 


EWS BRIEFS 


Investigation: Rep. Margaret Chase 
Smith -(R., Me.) has introduced H.Res, 
20 for the purpose of _ investigating 
alleged “inadequacy and the discrimina- 
tory nature” of present day airline sery- 
ice. Her resolution would also investi- 
gate CAB and CAA. “What I cannot 
understand is how the CAB gives these 
airlines new extensions in routes at a 
time when they are showing so much 
inefficiency in the handling of existing 
business,” she declared. 


Wages: Aircraft unions on the Pacific 
Coast have started a movement for a 
general wage increase. Following past 
patterns, the drive is spear-headed at 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. by Aeronautical 
Industrial District Lodge 727, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, which 
is asking a boost of 22%c per hour. IAM 
calculated the’ 22%c figure on price in- 
dices showing the cost of living has gone 
up 45.5% since January, 1941, completely 
nullifying the 15% increase granted in 
November, 1945. 


Shortage: Thirty-one Douglas C-54D 
four-engine transport planes, which were 
scheduled to go on special sale beginning 
Jan. 6, have been withdrawn by the 
Army Air Forces and will not be avail- 
able for purchase. AAF ‘stated it now 
has a definite requirement for all of these 
C-54D’s for its own operations inasmuch 
as there is a shortage in the present in- 
ventory. “Also, there are no attrition 
replacements after September, 1947, and 
reduction in the funds for . procurement 
of aircraft for the fiscal year 1948 has 
caused elimination of procurement of 
cargo aircraft from new production,” 
the AAF asserted. 


Growth: Extent of private flying growth 
is shown in year-end report from CAA 
indicating that aircraft registrations in- 
creased during 1946 from 37,789 to 85,000, 
certificated pilots from 296,000 to 400,000 
and student pilot certificates issued dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 170,000 compared with 
77,188 issued in 1945. 


Redesignated: James M. Landis and 
Oswald Ryan have been redesignated 
chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively, of the CAB for 1947. The desig- 
nations are made on an annual basis 
by the President. 


Skystreak: The D-558 Skystreak, Navy's 
supersonic plane constructed by Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., will be assembled and 
put on public display at the company’s 
El Segundo plant on Feb. 7. Afterwards 
it will be dismantled and shipped to 
Muroc, Calif., where it will be reas- 
sembled and tested. The D-558 has a 
General Electric TG-190 turbo jet engine. 


Race: Sponsorship of a $25,000 Good- 
year Trophy Race for lightplanes at the 
National Air Races in Cleveland during 
the Labor Day week-end has been an- 
nounced by P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the board of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. Purpose of the race sponsor- 
ship, undertaken for three years, is to 
encourage the design of lightplanes. 


Experiment: First reports on the Post 
Office Department’s helicopter experi- 
ment in the New York metropolitan area 
indicate that air mail deliveries to some 
suburbs had been cut six to 12 hours 
by use of the rotor craft. Three circular 
routes, two shuttle services, plus ship-to- 
shore service, are included in the tests. 
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ENGINEERED 
For Short-Haul Transport 


Efficient short-haul air transporta- 
tion calls for such specialized equip- 
ment as the Cyclone 7. Developing 
800 horsepower, this engine embodies 
all of the refinements of the 2500 
horsepower Cyclone 18. It is designed 
for rigorous conditions of ground 
running, take-off and climb. It pro- 
vides the traditional fuel economy 
and reliability of the Cyclone. 

The Cyclone 7 was projected and 
designed when the trend was toward 
larger transports. Its appearance co- 
incides with the need for efficient, 
short-haul equipment. Similarly, 
Wright is now developing new and 
revolutionary types of power for the 
ultra long-range, high-speed air- 








planes of the future. >, 





MODERN BUSINESS follows modern high- 
ways, in the air as well as on the ground. The familiar 


abandoned roadstand, snipped off by the super highway, 


points a lesson to all communities not yet served by air, for 


today a close-knit system of short-haul airlines is spreading 
out. No modern city or town, with hopes of growth, can 


afford to let the air routes pass it by. 
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The Douglas DC-6 brings new standards of speed, comfort and 

operating economies to these great airlines: American, Braniff, 

ios Capital, National, Panagra, United, Western, A.B. Aerotransport 
* Sie (Sweden), D.D.L. (Denmark), D.N.L. (Norway), F.A.M.A. (Argen- 
: tina), K.L.M. (Netherlands), Peruvian International (Peru), 


Sabena (Belgium), and S.1.L. A. (Sweden). 





Every DC-6 in these expanding fleets will be powered by 
4 dependable Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp engines. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Higher Airline Load Factors 
Necessary, Officials Indicate 


Poll Discloses Pre-War 65°. 
Not Adequate to Break Even 


By CLIFFoRD GUEST 


The airlines will have to find ways 
of pushing their passenger load fac- 
tors up sharply throughout 1947 if 
they are to show a profit on their 
operations—or merely break even. 

Practically all the airlines found 
they could break even with a 65% 
passenger load factor before the war. 
Today, a few say they must have in 
the neighborhood of a 90% load fac- 
tor to come out even. 

Recently when W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines pointed 
out that in the face of rising costs, 
his line’s break-even point is now 
80% of passenger capacity compared 
to 65% before the war, American Avi- 
ation polled executives of representa- 
tive domestic airlines for an analysis 
of their break-even needs, and fore- 
casts for 1947. Their views present 
a composite picture of a wide seg- 
ment of the industry. 

Most spectacular figure came from 
Carleton Putnam, president of Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines—one of 
the four airlines which already have 
applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for higher mail pay. 

“Based upon our mail rate in 1941, 
which was 25¢ a plane mile on all 
miles flown, our break-even passen- 
ger load factor was about 45%. At 
the present time it is better than 95%.” 

Putnam said the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to this difference is not a 
cost increase, but a mail rate de- 
crease. “Our present mail revenues 
are running about 3c per plane mile 
against the 25¢ figure of 1941. Another 
element in this category is the lower 
level of passenger fares. As in the 
case of the mail rate reduction, the 
lowvering of fares was beyond our con- 
tro].” 


Estimates C&S Load Factor at 65% 
Pointing out that many “ifs” are 
olved, he estimated the C & S 1947 
oad factor at about 65%, and added: 
Load factors in 1947 will naturally 
depend upon what the seat mile offer- 
ng of the industry is. Theoretically, 
least, the industry should decide 
e maximum load factor at which it 
n operate without inconvenience to 
passengers and then offer the public 
exact number of seat miles re- 
uired to achieve that load factor. 
“I believe that most airline manage- 
ments were intoxicated by the fever- 
ish load factors of wartime into sup- 
posing they could count on fantastic 
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increases in postwar traffic. I also 
believe the public and the government 
were led to make the false assumption 
that because many of the airlines were 
able to get along on a meager pound- 
mile rate under war conditions that 
the industry was going to support it- 
self almost entirely on passenger, ex- 
press and freight business from here 
on out. While this may be true of the 
larger lines, it certainly is not going 
to be true for some years yet of many 
of the other carriers.” 

Cost-wise, Putnam listed the fol- 
lowing as the most important factors 
encountered by C & S and their ap- 
proximate effect in increased cents per 
revenue mile expense: increase in sal- 
aries and wages through application 
of 40-hour week .07; increase due to 
job evaluation, non-union employes 
.03; increase due under labor contract 
.01; increase in market cost of supplies 
.03; increase in other costs .01; amor- 
tization of DC-4 preliminary expenses 
.01—for a total of 16¢ per mile. 

Charles E. Beard, Braniff Airways’ 
executive v. p., said his company’s 
current break-even load factor is 
79.49%, compared to 52.82% in 1941. 
Recognizing the difficulties of a re- 
liable estimate, he placed the probable 
1947 load factor at 75%. 


Braniff Seeks 75% Load Factor 

“We are taking further steps to 
bring our costs down to a point where 
a 75% load factor will be profitable,” 
he said. “Whether this can be done 
remains to be seen, The indications 
are that it cannot be done on the basis 
of economies alone, but will require, 
in addition to maximum economies and 
efficiency on our part, a readjustment 
of our mail pay. Whether or not an 
increase in passenger. rates will be 
equally necessary remains to be seen.” 

Principal elements in_ increased 
Braniff costs were listed as higher pay 
rates, the 40-hour week, materials and 
supplies, and increases in fees, rentals 
and cost of other facilities at airport. 

G. T. Baker, National Airlines’ presi- 
dent, said his line’s present break-even 
point is 72% load factor and that the 
probable load factors for 1947 “should 
average about 75%—maybe more.” 

Mid-Continent Airlines said that at 
the present time with DC-3 equipment 
it “can barely break even with a 66% 
load factor, and this figure has been 
rising steadily.” In 1941 with Lodestar 
and Electra equipment it required a 
60% factor. 

In the feederline class, Pioneer Air 
Lines (formerly Essair, Inc.) found 
that on the basis of October operations 
it needs a load factor of 79.16% to 


break even with passenger fares at 
4%c per mile and without mail pay. 
Pioneer currently is flying two round 
trips daily over 683 miles of route and 
therefore has comparatively high 
ground operating costs and low daily 
utilization of planes. 

“On our present operations,” said 
Robert J. Smith, Pioneer president, 
“we are estimating that we will attain 
an average load factor of 40% on our 
present route, and that we will attain 
an average load factor of 32% on the 
new route miles awarded us recently 
in the Texas-Oklahoma case.” Pioneer’s 
DC-3’s have 24 seats instead of 21. 

Western Air Lines computes its 
present break-even load factor at 64%, 
compared to a prewar of 47%. Richard 
A. Dick, v.p. traffic, explains: “Using 
passenger load factors as the sole base 
on which to adjudge profitable opera- 
tion is sometimes dangerous in view 
of the fact that in 1941 a large pro- 
portion of an airline’s revenue could 
be attributed to air mail, whereas with 
the mail rates existing today, revenue 
from this source has been substantially 
decreased and an increasing burden 
placed on other revenue factors.” 

He forecast an average of 68% for 
Western’s 1947 passenger load factor, 
adding: “The lowest trend will be re- 
flected during the first quarter, with 
another recession in the last quarter 
of 1947, but not to the present lows 
in the industry today.” 


American Needs 93% on DC-3's 

American Airlines finds that it would 
now need 93% passenger load factor 
on its DC-3’s to break even, without 
taking consideration of mail or cargo 
revenue. Before the war a 65% factor 
would accomplish the same thing. 

“The break-even point figured on a 
similar basis for the DC-4 is less than 
70%,” according to W. L. McMillen, 
AA’s director of economic planning. 
“Therefore, in order to give a single 
over-all load factor, the ratio of plane 
miles of DC-4 and DC-3, respectively, 
must be taken into consideration and 
this is changing monthly. If we add 
the newer types of planes and reduce 
the amount of our service flown by 
DC-3’s, the break-even load factor will 
tend to decrease. But it must be re- 
membered that the newer planes will 
be larger planes, and in order to 
achieve the same load factor many 
more passengers per mile are required.” 

He hesitated to estimate American’s 
load factor for 1947 since much new 
equipment will be added. 

Continental Air Lines is able to pull 
its break-even load factor for January, 
1947, down to 71.55% “due entirely to 
carefully controlled costs,” according 
to C. C. West, Jr., vice president. This 
compares to a break-even point of 
87.91% for November, 1946. Both fig- 
ures are far above Continental’s break- 
even factor of 47.53% for fiscal 1941. 
At that time the line was flying six 
14-passenger Lodestars; it now has 13 
DC-3’s. West estimated the load factor 
for 1947 at between 75% and 80%. 

Eastern Air Lines declined to dis- 
cuss its break-even requirements “as 
a matter of company policy.” 
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ree New Feeder, Six Scheduled Airlines Get 


Awards in CAB Decision on North Central Case 


The Civil Aeronautics Board finished 
up 1946 with a final flourish by issu- 
ing its long-awaited North Central 
Case decision, Six certificated airlines 
received amendments to their certifi- 
cates, and three new companies were 
assigned feeder routes in Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and South Dakota. 

The three companies selected to fly 
the local routes are Wisconsin Central 
Airlines of Clintonville, Wis.; Iowa 
Airplane Company, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Des Moines, Iowa; and Parks 
Air Transport, Inc., Curtiss-Parks Air- 
port, East St.- Louis, Ill. 

Departing significantly from its 
former practice, the Board said it 
would not issue certificates for the 
three feederlines at the present time. 
These certificates will be issued later 
after the individual companies have 
shown the Board that airport and 
other facilities’ along their routes will 
permit reasonably complete local op- 
erations. They will get three year ex- 
perimental certificates. 

Wisconsin Central will receive routes 
(see adjoining map) between (1) 


Chicago and Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wisc.; (2) between Milwaukee and 
Ironwood, Mich.; (3) between Mil- 
waukee and Green Bay, Wisc.; (4) be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior; and (5) between Green 
Bay and Wausau, Wis. Numerous in- 
termediate points are included on the 
routes. 

To the Iowa Airplane Co. were as- 
signed routes between (1) Omaha, 
Neb.-Council Bluffs, Iowa, and North 
Platte, Neb.; (2) ‘between Omaha- 
Council Bluffs and Huron, S. Dak.; and 
(3) between Omaha-Council Bluffs 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, all via 
various intermediate points. 

Routes assigned to Parks Air Trans- 
port run between (1) Chicago and 
Sioux City, Iowa; (2) between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis-St. Paul; (3) 
between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Iowa; (4) between Galesburg, IIl., and 
Moline, Ill, and (5) between Milwau- 
kee and Des Moines. The routes will 
also serve a variety of intermediate 
stops. 

The three feeder routes were laid 
out by CAB on the basis of its concept 


of the convenience and necessity re. 
quirements for the area. They do not 
coincide in a number of cases with 
routes the applicants asked for. The 
Board said it selected carriers whose 
proposals best fitted the routes it found 
to be required. The three routes total 
4,393 miles. 

Northwest Airlines was authorized to 
serve La Crosse, Wisc., Aberdeen, §. 
Dak., and Bozeman, Mont., as new 
points in its Route 3. This results in 
a long extension of that route, lying 
generally south of its present course 
and extending from Butte, Mont., to 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


American Airlines’ Route 30 was ex- 
tended from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
and United was authorized to serve 
Milwaukee as an alternate intermediate 
point with Chicago on its Route 1. 
CAB imposed certain restrictions on 
United’s service to Milwaukee. It 
pointed out that both new grants would 
give that city additional service to the 
west. United was also given Cedar 
Rapids Iowa, as an additional point on 
its Route 1. 

To Inland Airlines, Inc., the Board 
gave an extension of Route 35 from 
Huron, S. Dak., to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul via Brookings, S. Dak., and Man- 
kato and Rochester, Minn, Inland was 
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' rocket motor to the Aerojet Jato motor. 


a 


AEROJET FNGIN 
ATION + AZUSA 
CALIFORNIA 


| CAA. FIRST CA.A. ROCKET MOTOR CERTIFICATE GOES TO.. 
NOR# 
wet: 


Another dramatic chapter in the fast-moving 
history of aviation has begun. Headed “R-1”, 
it starts with the issuance of the first C.A.A. 
“Approved Type Certificate” for an aircraft 





AEROJET jaro 


quel to the stirring chapter covering the 
fighting history of the Aerojet Jato in 
World War II. 

Certification by C.A.A., following a long 
period of exhaustive tests and inquiry, 
means that the Aerojet Jato may be used 
on any licensed aircraft, including those 
flown for scheduled passenger operation. 
Approval also sanctions Aerojet-designed 
installations for mounting the rocket mo- 
tors on DC-3 and DC-4 type aircraft. 

* *« @ 


The leader in rocket motor development and per- 
fection, Aerojet has also pioneered in research and 





This recognition by C.A.A. is a logical se- 





Airline operators can now take immediate 
advantage of exclusive Aerojet benefits: 


Greater take-off safety factor 
Increased payloads 
Bigger fuel reserve against adverse 
flying conditions 
Reduced engine overhauls 








Reserve power for emergencies 


Aerojet will be glad to answer questions 
a tly concerning your own prob- 
ems. Write today to Aerojet Engineering 
Corporation, Azusa, California. 














PACKAGED HORSEPOWER = 


production of various types of jet propulsion units. 
Aerojet experts are available for consultation on 
any allied power projects. 





AEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION ®AZUSA, CALIF. ©SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





also given new intermediate stops at 
Alliance and Chadron, Neb. 

Peoria, Ill., was included as a new 
intermediate point on Transcontinental 
& Western Air’s Route 44 between 
Kansas City and Chicago. 

Mid-Continent Airlines was allowed 
to extend its Route 48 from Des Moines 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Board split sharply on Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines’ application 
for an extension of its routes from Mil- 
waukee to Minneapolis-St. Paul. The 
majority, composed of Vice-Chairman 
Oswald Ryan plus Members Harllee 
Branch and Clarence M. Young de- 
cided to defer PCA’s proposal until an- 
other case—the Detroit-Washington 
Case—comes up for decision. They also 
deferred American Airlines proposal 
for a Chicago-Twin Cities route until 
that time. 

Chairman James M. Landis and 
Member Josh Lee filed a separate 
opinion dissenting from the majority’s 
decision to defer the PCA application. 
The dissenting members said the 
application should have been granted 
now because the extension would help 
PCA’s adverse financial position. PCA 
had made this claim during hearings 
on the North Central Case. The dis- 
senters said a delay was serious and 
predicted that now PCA would not be 
able to have its application decided 
until late in 1947. 


C &S Seeks More 
Mail Pay in Crisis 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines last 
month informed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board «that its cash position is critical 
and asked for immediate relief in the 
form of additional mail pay. 

In a sworn affidavit signed by J. H. 
Cooper, C & S treasurer, the carrier 
said that it “will be without cash funds 
sufficient to carry on operations on or 
about Feb. 1, 1947.” 

C & S asked for a temporary rate of 
10.53c per airplane mile for all revenue 
miles flown from Jan. 1, 1946, through 
Aug. 31, 1946. For the period from 
Aug. 31, until CAB hands down a 
final mai] rate in its pending rate case, 
the company requested a provisional 
rate of “at least 42.5¢ per airplane 
mile.” The present rate of 0.3 mills 
per pound mile was described as wholly 
inadequate. 

The motion asking for the provi- 
sional rate declared that C & § has 
done everything possible to cut down 
current cash expenditures and to limit 
future commitments. 

The affidavit showed that as of Nov. 
30, 1946, total current liabilities 
amounted to $2,604,117. Cash assets 
of $990,662, short term securities total- 
ing $1,219,006, and other asset items 
gave the company total current assets 
of $3,165,462. This left the company 
with an excess of assets over liabilities 
of $561,345. C & S losses for the first 
10 months of last year amounted to 
$1,166,210. 
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Lisbon Has Record 


Unless some other city can come 
forward to dispute the claim, Lis- 
bon, Portugal, is believed to hold 
the record for the largest number 
of regular scheduled airlines using 
a single airport, although on a 
frequency basis Lisbon isn’t as busy 
as many other airports in the world. 
The following 15 lines serve Lisbon: 
Pan American Airways, TWA, Air 
France, Swedish Air Lines, KLM, 
British South American. Airways, 
Tberia (Spanish), Panair do Brasil, 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Sa- 
bena (Belgian), FAMA (Argentine), 
British European Airways, and three 
Portuguese companies: Aero Portu- 
guesa, CTA, and TAP. Ten na- 
tionalities are represented. 











New Travel Card Plan 
Adopted by Airlines 


A new Universal Air Travel Plan, 
greatly broadening use of travel cards, 
was placed into effect by the scheduled 
airlines on Jan. 1. In addition to do- 
mestic air transportation, the new plan 
encompasses world-wide air travel 
over routes of 25 members of the Air 
Transport Association, 

There are now three types of cards: 
(1) the North American card which 
entitles the holder to travel privileges, 
not only in the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland, but to all other 
points in the North American conti- 
nent, the West Indies, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and Hawaii, which are served 
by the participating airlines; (2) the 
International card entitling the holder 
to transportation any place in the 
world over the members’ routes; (3) 
an Individual Country card issued to 
residents of a foreign country which 
has currency restrictions, and which is 
good when presented in that particu- 
lar country for travel domestically and 
to any place in the world over the par- 
ticipating airlines. 

The Universal Air Travel Plan is 
sufficiently broad so that airlines of 
foreign registry may become partici- 
pants, although at present Trans- 
Canada Air Lines is the only foreign 
carrier issuing cards. 


Air France and UAL Sign 
General Agency Agreement 


A general agency agreement linking 
up the 100,000-mile world-wide net- 
work of Air France and the 9,000- 
mile domestic system of United Air 
Lines was signed in New York City 
on Jan. 15, according to Harold Crary, 
United vice president-traffic and sales. 
Under the agreement, reservations 
may be made and passage arranged 
in more than 60 cities in the U. S. 
served by United for points on the 
Air France network which serves 51 
countries on five continents. 


Decision Due Shortly 
In Pilot Pay Dispute 
To Set Wage Pattern 


An arbitration board, hearing the 
dispute over TWA pilot pay for flying 
four-engine equipment, is expected 
to hand down a compensation award 
around Jan. 27 which may set the pat- 
tern of wages for airline pilots pos- 
sibly for years to come. 

As this issue went to press, TWA 
pilots, through the Air Line Pilots 
Association, had presented their wage 
proposals to the board consisting of 
Frank W. Swacker, N. Y., the neutral 
member, Capt. Robert N. Buck, former 
TWA pilot representing the pilots and 
George A. Spater, member of the New 
York law firm of Chadbourne, Wal- 
lace, Park and Whiteside representing 
TWA management. 

David L. Behncke, president of 
ALPA, summarized the pilots pay de- 
mands, covering various types of 
equipment, with top estimates based 
on ideal conditions and a full normal 
flying month in all instances, as fol- 
lows: 


$1347.87 Monthly Maximum 


Douglas Skymaster first pilots flying 
domestically, from $258.33 to $1,127.99 
per month; Douglas Skymaster C-54 
first pilots flying internationally, from 
$358.33 to $1,227.99 per month, includ- 
ing a proposed $100 per menth addi- 
tion to their base pay; Constellation 
first pilots, flying domestically, from 
$258.33 to $1,247.87 per month; Con- 
stellation first pilots in international 
operations, from $358.33 to $1,347.87 
per month, inclusive of a $100 a month 
base pay addition. 

Douglas Skymaster C-54 co-pilots 
flying domestically, from $220 to 
$589.33 per month; Douglas C-54 co- 
pilots on foreign runs, from $270 to 
$639.22 per month, including a $50 
monthly addition to their base pay; 
Lockheed Constellation domestic co- 
pilots, from $220 to $647.37 per month; 
and Constellation co-pilots flying in- 
ternationally, from $270 to $697.37, 
per month, including the proposed $50 
per month addition to co-pilots’ base 
pay for international flying. 

All maximum figures resulting from 
application of the formula, Behncke 
said, are “predicted on absolutely ideal 
conditions” which are assumed to be 
a full month’s flying with the maxi- 
mum possible number of miles flown 
by a pilot with maximum seniority, 
flying half day runs and half night 
runs. Maximum flying month was 
given as 80 flying hours on the Sky- 
master and 75 flying hours on the 
Constellation. 

While TWA had not presented its 
case at this writing, its counsel said 
the question involved putting the com- 
pany in bankruptcy and that the 
“economy of airline industry” was at 
stake. 
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There can be little argument that the elimination of 
carburetor icing due to refrigerating effects of fuel 
vaporization is the biggest single contribution to 
light plane safety in years. Manufacturers and pilots 
alike have welcomed the new Stromberg* PS Series 
Injection Carburetor that does away with this hazard. 


This new PS Series Injection Carburetor is also 
free from gravity effects in dives, climbs and banks. 


Temperature and altitude effects are automatically 
compensated for and consistent performance makes 
possible the accurate prediction of fuel consumption. 


Investigate this new standard in carburetors—the new 
PS Series Injection Carburetor for original factory 
equipment for light planes. Descriptive folder will be 
sent manufacturers on request. Bendix Products Divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend 20, Ind. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Bendix* creative engineering helps American aviation lead the world 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





1946 Safest, Biggest 
Traffic Year for Air 
Carriers, ATA Reports 


The scheduled domestic airlines last 


year broke all records for traffic 
volume and simultaneously estab- 
lished a safety mark estimated to sur- 
pass all previous years. 


The number of revenue passengers 
carried by the domestic companies ex- 
ceeded 13,000,000, or approximately 
78% more than in 1945, according to 
the year-end review of the Air Trans- 
port Association, based on official re- 
ports through October, some November 
reports, and estimates for the remain- 
ing period, making allowance for 
trends and conditions affecting the in- 
dividual carriers. 

Revenue passenger miles passed the 
6,000,000,000 mark, a gain of 72% over 
the previous year. Express and freight 
shipments increased about 57%, to a 
total of more than 37,000,000 ton miles. 
Miles flown went up 43% to a total 
of more than 300,000,000. 

The only drop was in air mail 
volume which was estimated at about 
32,000,000 ton miles. This 50% drop 
from 1945 was attributed to the rapid 
disappearance of war production and 
armed service mail; only substantial 
increases beginning in the final 
quarter with the reduction in rate 
from 8c to 5c kept the decrease from 
being greater. 

ATA estimated the passenger fatal- 
ity rate at 1.2 per 100,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles, compared with a 2.17 
rate for 1945. This meant that more 
than 83,000,000 revenue passenger 
miles were flown in 1946 for each pas- 
senger fatality. 

The estimates are subject to con- 
siderable revision, but were described 
by ATA as on the conservative side. 


International Traffic Zooms 

The rate of increase in overseas 
operations of U. S. airlines was even 
more spectacular than in the domestic 
field, due in part to the fact that some 
of the international routes were not 
in service until late 1945 or early 
1946. 

Traffic highlights of the interna- 
tional operations were: 1,000,000 rev- 
enue passengers, gain of 118% over 
1945; 1,000,000,000 revenue passenger 
miles, or gain of about 139%; 24,000,- 
000 ton miles of express and freight, 
up 175%; 6,000,000 ton miles of mail, 
up 30%, a direct reflection of broader 
usage brought about by the Post Office 
Department’s vigorous program of re- 
duced rates; 67,000,000 miles flown, 


up 88%. 
In the final quarter of domestic 
operations, revenue passenger load 


factors dropped measurably; for the 
larger lines it was running from 75 
to 80% and for many of the others 
around 60 to 65%, with some indi- 
vidual cases even lower. 

Number of route miles in the do- 
mestic network increased to a new 
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high of about 94,000, a gain during the 
year of more than 26,000 which is 
more than the entire system in 1929. 
This new domestic mileage included 
12 new feederlines, most of which are 
not yet in operation. 


816 Transports in Service 


Overseas routes granted to U. S. 
carriers totaled more than 175,000 
miles at the year-end, an increase of 
nearly 68,000 over 1945. 

The number of transports in service 
reached a total of 816 as of Dec. 15, 
of which 655 were operated domestic- 
ally and 161 to points outside the U. S. 
On Dec. 15, 1945, there was a total 
of 495, with 397 in domestic use. Total 
seating capacity jumped about 125%, 
from 10,889 in 1945 to 24,541 at the 
end of last year. 


Braniff, Continental 
Consolidate Airport 
Terminal Services 


Seeking greater efficiency in ground 
handling operations, Braniff Airways 
and Continental Air Lines this month 
will inaugurate consolidation of air- 
port terminal services at junction cities 
on their respective systems, T. E. 
Braniff, president of Braniff, announced 
last week. The program was described 
as first of its kind to merge airport 
passenger handling, ramp operations, 
and communications systems. 


Pointing out that joint effort to 
eliminate duplication of terminal serv- 
ices has long been under considera- 
tion by the airlines, Braniff explained: 
“Following the McGoldrick report, an 
analysis of airport operations and 
management prepared for the Air 
Transport Association, the Airlines 
Terminal Corp. was recently organized 
to test various plans at selected air- 
ports. We felt, however, that such ex- 
perimental plans are of necessity of 
long duration. We are therefore tak- 
ing these steps to effect important 
economies immediately.” 


Eight Cities Involved 


The first eight cities on the Braniff 
system to be provided with the con- 
solidated service will be Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, Colo.; 
Topeka, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; San 
Antonio, Lubbock and Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 


Under the previous system, each air- 
line duplicated personnel and equip- 
ment in the three major divisions of 
terminal service; each owned an in- 
dividual radio station, ticket counter, 
maintenance and loading property. 
Maximum efficiency could not be at- 
tained because of “no duty” periods 
when no planes were on hand to be 
processed. Uniformity of plane types, 
similarity of tickets under Air Traffic 
Conference agreements, and standard- 
ization of communications and meteor- 
ological procedures under the CAA 
will simplify the consolidation process. 


New Services 


Chicago & Southern 
To Increase Havana 


Service on Feb. 1 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
which opened service direct across the 
Gulf from New Orleans to Havana 
with one round trip daily on Nov. 1, 
will add a second round trip daily on 
Feb. 1. Douglas DC-4 equipment is 
used exclusively, with flight time of 
three hours, 30 minutes. The company, 
which offers one-carrier one-plane 
service all the way from Chicago, 
states it is the first airline to serve 
Havana with DC-4 equipment. Havana 
ticket offices are located at Prado 301. 

C & S plans service beyond Havana 
to San Juan before spring, and to 
Jamaica and Venezuela by summer. 

Transcontinental and Western Air 
inaugurated service to Lydda, Pales- 
tine, and Bombay, India, Jan. 5 from 
Washington, D. C. and New York. The 
scheduled flying time for this, the 
longest run of any U. S. flag carrier, 
is 32 hours, 35 minutes between Wash- 
ington and Lydda and 42 hours, 40 
minutes between Washington and 
Bombay. 


Pan American Airways has begun 
operation between Brussels, Belgium, 
and New York on a direct service 
basis, with stops only at Gander and 
Shannon. The new two-flight-per- 
week service will be in addition to the 
existing semi-weekly flights that now 
pass through Brussels on the way to 
Vienna and will bring to 23 the total 
weekly flights PAA now makes over 
the Atlantic. 


American Overseas Airlines has re- 
sumed trans-Atlantic flights from the 
Washington terminal with trips twice 
weekly to Amsterdam and once weekly 
to London, Frankfurt and Berlin. The 
service was suspended last summer. 
Its resumption will not affect New 
York schedules. 

United Air Lines will begin its Ha- 
waii-San Francisco run in April using 
DC-6 type planes. 

Northwest Airlines began a new 
thrice-weekly service over its newly- 
certificated shortcut route between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Anchorage, 
Alaska, on January 2. 

Eastern Air Lines began one-stop 
(Jacksonville, Fla.) service between 
Cleveland and Miami on December 1st, 
using a DC-4 for the one round-trip 
per day. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines a5 
started daily scheduled all-cargo 
round-trip flights between New York 
and Chicago. Stops are made at 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Flint «nd 
Muskegon. C-47 equipment is being 
used. 

Northeast Airlines on Dec. 1 opened 
service between New York and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., via Boston and Lawrence. 
Two round-trips daily are being oper- 
ated. 
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The NORSEMAN USAAF C-64, converted 
to commercial use has 500Ib. 
greater payload. Write for further 
details on service and 
conversion kit. 






A proven performer on wheels, 
skis or floats 


We eee. cost per ton mile counts, the Norseman V has proved 
its worth. This versatile plane has the reliability, endurance and 
payload capacity which make it pre-eminent for commercial and 
industrial use. 

The Norseman V is a rugged utility aircraft with net payload of 
2,000 lbs.—500 Ibs. greater than the USAAF C-64, of which it is the 
commercial model. This greater payload, which is all profit, has been 
achieved through the elimination of fixed military equipment and 
redesign of components. 

It is now available for immediate delivery, subject to prior sale or 
commitment. Write for further particulars, performance data and 
illustrated catalogue. 


ANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED 


Aircraft Dission 


621 CRAIG ST. W., MONTREAL, CANADA - ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 
American Representative for Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania: 


PAN AMERICAN TRANSPORT, INC., 2504 Harford Road, Baltimore 18, Maryland; 














Pioneer Air Lines Plans ‘Coach Type’ 


Ticket, Only Airport Sales to Be Made 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


In a move to speed its passenger 
handling and to cut down its ground 
costs, Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, Tex., is eliminating all downtown 
ticket offices and plans to start issuing 
“coach-type” tickets. 

Robert J. Smith, president of the 
company, stated that passengers will 
make reservations by telephone and 
will pick up their tickets when they 
reach the airport. There will be no 
writing for agents to do on the simpli- 
fied tickets, and they will be able to 
issue them “as rapidly as you can hand 
over the money,” he said. 

Some of the money saved by these 
procedures will be spent on advertis- 
ing and direct mail promotion to de- 
velop new business, he added. 

Pioneer was the first feederline 
certified by the Civil Aeronautics 


Board and has been in operation about 





Pioneer (ex-Essair) Air Lines HQ at Houston, Texas 


a year. Its certificate is good for three 
years from Nov. 14, 1946. Discussing 
Pioneer’s operations and _ problems, 
Smith said that the company has dis- 
covered that 80% of its business is on- 
line traffic, that the average trip taken 
over its routes is 270 miles, and that 
the average passenger carries 1914 lbs. 
of baggage. Amount of the average 
ticket sold is $12. 


Averages 7.8 Passengers 

During the first part of December, 
Pioneer was averaging 7.8 passengers 
per mile (company operates four 24- 
place DC-3’s) and was carrying 43 lbs. 
of mail per airplane mile. Twenty-one 
towns are served through 18 airports. 

Pioneer has increased the regularity 
of its operations from 78% some 
months ago to 97% in recent months, 
Smith said, attributing the improve- 
ment to the partial instrument author- 
ity which the company now has. He 
predicted that other feederlines, lack- 
ing airway aids and instrument author- 
ity, will have a hard time exceeding 
80%. 

The type of plane needed by feeder 
operators must have 20 to 24 seats, 
tricycle gear, speed similar to a DC-3, 
and must allow efficient ground handl- 
ing, Smith said. Although some ob- 
servers have considered that 20 to 24 
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seats are too many in a feeder plane, 
Smith believed that this capacity will 
allow the handling of peak traffic and 
will not prove uneconomical. 

Feederlines, he pointed out, will be 
good customers for suppliers of spare 
parts and accessories. Because of the 
short-haul nature of the operations, 
the frequent landings and take-offs, 
etc., these lines will use about 25% 
more tires, 10% more gasoline, 20% 
more brakes and 10% more engine 
parts than long-haul carriers, he said. 
He also expressed the opinion that it 
will be necessary for feederlines to 
have their own maintenance shops, 
which will prove more economical than 
having work done by other companies. 

For maximum development of busi- 
ness, feederlines must have a minimum 
of two round trips daily over their 
routes, one operating in the morning 
and the other in the late afternoon or 
evening, he asserted. 








where general offices, operations, hold forth. 


One of the toughest problems facing 
feederlines is that of keeping their 
station costs down, Smith stated, point- 
ing out that Pioneer has found it neces- 
sary to have an average of five people 
at each stop. The company tried to 
work out an arrangement with other 
airlines to use their ramp equipment, 
but the best terms—$1.25 per piece 
of equipment per schedule per day— 
would have been too expensive, he ex- 
plained. For communications with its 
planes, Pioneer is using Army 522A 
VHF transceivers which cost it $25 
a piece plus $60 for each power unit. 

Because costs were too high in 
Dallas, Pioneer, following its recent 
award of a Dallas-Houston route, 
moved its headquarters to the munic- 
ipal airport at Houston, where it has 
rented a former National Guard 
hangar. In turn, it’ has sublet space 
to Continental Air Lines and Eastern 
Air Lines, and is doing outside mainte- 
nance work which brought in $13,000 
in a recent month. 


Pioneer’s present officers and oper- 
ating personnel are: Smith, president; 
Harold B. Seifert, vice president-oper- 
ations; Eugene W. Bailey, secretary- 
treasurer; H. Grady Chandler, Jr., 
general traffic manager, and Robert L. 
Sicard, superintendent of maintenance. 









| CAB Briefs 


Eastern Air Lines has been invited 
to answer to inadequacy of service 
charges levelled against it by the Greens- 
boro-High Point, N. C., Airport Author- 
ity. H. Don Reynolds, chief of the en- 
forcement and litigation section of the 
CAB’s general counsel’s office has asked 
EAL to file an informal answer to the 
complaints. Reynold’s letter to EAL 
stated in part: “It is requested that 
you furnish an informal answer to the 
factual allegations advanced .. . and 
also an indication of your intentions with 
respect to satisfaction or settlement of 
the complaint. 

. > + . 





By amendment to its Economic Regu- 
lations, CAB has prohibited “change of 
gauge” on domestic operations over 
routes subject to operating restrictions. 
Under the new ruling, any increase or 


- decrease in passenger carrying capacity 


is expressly forbidden except at author- 
ized points for originating or terminating 
the flight. The regulation was adopted 
after TWA had complained to the CAB 
about a change of gauge practiced by 
PCA at Pittsburgh. PCA was originating 
flights at Birmingham, but, according to 
TWA, was changing to larger equipment 
at Pittsburgh. 


” . > . 


Deviation from a prescribed airway 
route is listed by CAB as probable cause 
of United Air Lines’ Elk Mountain, Wyo. 
accident, Jan. 31, 1946. The report said 
that the pilot apparently had deviated 
from the federal airway over which the 
flight had been routed in order to fly a 
more direct course between Sinclair and 
Laramie, Wyo. The plane crashed against 
the face of the mountain which was 
wreathed in clouds at the time. 

7 ” . * 

Colonial Airlines, which is currently 
receiving mail compensation only for the 
New York-Montreal portion of its Route 
72, has petitioned CAB to set a system- 
wide mail rate. The petition asked a | 
temporary Route 71 rate as basis for im- 
mediate payment, as well as a permanent 
system rate. As a final rate, Colonial 
suggested “an amount per revenue mile 
for a daily average mileage not exceed- 
ing 12,000, which will be the sum of 
the break-even need of 45c plus a fair 
return amount set by CAB.” 

. * > * 

CAB has issued a show cause order 
suggesting a temporary rate of 25c per 
revenue plane mile as mail payment for 
Empire Air Lines, Inc. (Idaho). The 
Post Office, which has designated two 
round trips daily over Route 78 for mail 
service, had estimated its feederline mail 
compensation on a 30c per mile rate 

« 


Mail Rates Set for PAA, AOA 


Pan American Airways and Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines have received 
temporary mail pay rates from CAB. 
AOA was given a 75c per ton mile rate 
for its entire system. PAA received 4 
75c per ton mile rate for its trans- 
Atlantic operations and an 85c rate for 
its trans-Pacific services. 

The AOA and PAA Atlantic tem- 
porary rates are effective as a basis for 
Post Office Department payments from 
Jan. 1, 1946. PAA’s Pacific rate is ef- 
fective from Nov. 16, 1945. 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 



























eo often traced to lead deposits 
0 
over ae . . 
tions. Sticking and burnt valves in personal plane engines not de- 
city signed for leaded fuels, are often traced to lead deposits caused 
thor- by using gasoline which has been fortified with tetraethyl lead 
ating to boost octane rating. To eliminate this danger, Standard of 
ypted ; . . “ey 
CAB California provides an unleaded 80-octane Chevron Aviation 
L by Gasoline. A high proportion of “alkylates” (blending agents used 
iting ° . ° 
g to | in fighter plane fuel) are used instead of tetraethyl lead to achieve 
ment Chevron Aviation Gasoline’s high-octane rating. 
‘way 
ause 
Vyo., 
said 
ated W hen brakes of even a light airplane are applied, friction shoots 
the . " 
we temperatures to high levels. A grease not built for such heat, 
and melts, runs out on brakes and wheels. To assure complete protec- 
= tion under top temperatures, be sure your plane’s wheel bearings 
get RPM Aviation Grease No. 2. It’s built to stand high temper- 

F atures, therefore it won’t melt and run over brakes, neither will 

n ° ° ° 

m it congeal at low temperatures and lock wheels. RPM Aviation 
pute Grease No. 2 was especially designed in Standard of California 

>»mM- . . 
; : laboratories to meet aircraft problems. 

im- § 

rent | 

nial 
nile ee 

-ed- * . 

of Flight school finds new oil doubles overhaul interval 
fair 





John Schwaner of Sacramento Sky Ranch writes: “Last year we 
experienced considerable ring and valve sticking when using a 
popular uncompounded oil in our 65 hp. training airplanes. We 
then ran careful flight comparison between the above oil and 
RPM Aviation Oil. We experienced valve and ring sticki..g be- 
tween 300 and 400 hours in the engines operating on the uncom- 
pounded oil, while the engines on RPM Aviation Oil ran more 
than 700 hours with excellent results.” 













B. Famous 
ate Standard of 
ia So California products 
a ‘ 
CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are 
~ good at airports throughout the United States AVIATION 
a and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer GASOLINE 
f- in the West...or write to Standard of California, 






225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 








FLYING COLORS! Even surpassing predicted performance, 


Martin 2-0-2 is passing tests in record time. The pilots say, 


“ 


. . more get up and go than any non-military plane . . 


. new airfoil design proving most successful!”’ 


- can’t 


imagine any plane having better handling characteristics and 
more satisfactory stability, either directionally, longitudinally or 
laterally . . 





How Martin 2-0-2 Transports 
Build Profits for Airlines! 


Capital (PCA) 


Nacional (Chile) 


Here’s why the new Martin 2-0-2 airliners 
spell profits for airlines. Ease of maintenance 
and servicing cuts costs and turn-around time. 
High speed means more hours of profitable 
operation per plane. Greater seating capacity 
means more payload per trip. Unsurpassed 
passenger comfort builds public acceptance 
as only efficient postwar airplanes can. 
NOW ENTERING FULL PRODUCTION 

No “‘paper plane,”’ the Martin 2-0-2 is a bril- 
liant flying reality. Luxury airliners are com- 
ing off a full production line, thus assuring, you 
of earlier delivery. Moreover, Martin’s large 
orders give you lower first costs. Where other 


. Eastern . Chicago & Southern 
Delta . Panagra . 
: Mutual . Flying Tiger a; 


Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) . 


manufacturers must spread engineering, tool- 
ing and other fixed costs over a smaller num- 
ber of planes, Martin’s quantity production 
gives you greater value for each equipment 
dollar. It’s no wonder Martin transports are 
becoming standard for airlines everywhere! 
THe GLENN L. Martin Co., BALTIMORE 3, Mb. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
% o 


Travel or Ship by Martin Transport on These Great Airlines 


. Braniff International . United 
Aeroposta (Argentina) 


Air Borne Cargo . U.S. + Willis 
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By ERIC BRAMLEY 


W® HAVE often wondered why most airlines at most airports always keep 
their passengers, plus people who are meeting passengers, in the dark about 
arrivals and departures. . . . So we were more than pleased to see that the 
airlines at Washington National Airport had put up boards upon which their 
arrivals and departures were chalked. . . . This is fine, we thought—now, thanks 
to a man with a piece of chalk, we will know when we're leaving and when 
someone we're expecting will arrive. . . . But after talking to affable Hervey 
Law, the airport manager, it seems that we have uncovered a bigger story... . 
These boards are just: kid stuff, says Hervey, and the airlines at Washington have 
much bigger plans. . . Through Airport Advertising Inc., which handles all 
display advertising at the airport, they’re going to install an electrically-operated 
board showing arrivals and departures of all airlines. . . . Airport Advertising 
is going to buy this board from The Teleregister Corp. and the airlines will lease 
. A flick of the finger and the board is kept up to date. . 


space on it. . 
. Sounds like a 


We recommend that airlines at other airports look into this. . . 
great invention. 
a 
Note to public relations directors and aviation writers: If you can find 
a copy of the Jan. 1 issue of Maclean’s Magazine, a Canadian publication, 
we suggest that you read “Man in the Middle,” the story of Walter S. 
Thompson, public relations director for Canadian National Railways and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines . . . Walter is described as “the smoothest operator 
this country, or maybe this continent, has ever known in the realm of public 
relations,” and newsmen who have been north of the border and been 
exposed to the magical Thompson touch know that the description isn’t 
far wrong ... We hope you read the article... 


Here’s what may be another “first” in aviation ... A New York newspaperman 
was holding space from Washington to New York on the American Airlines’ 
flight that leaves the capital at 10:52 at night .. . At 9:16 that night, he called 
reservations and asked if he could be moved up to the flight leaving 52 minutes 
earlier, at 10 o’clock . . . The agent said that the change could be made, but 
pointed out that the flight left in just 44 minutes, and was he sure he could get to 
the airport on time .. . The newspaperman said he thought he had lots of time, 
since he was then crossing the 14th St. bridge on the way to the airport ... He 
explained that he was using a telephone in a friend’s car while he was being 
driven to the airport . . . American believes that this is probably the first time 
that anyone made (or at least changed) an airline reservation over a phone 
from an automobile . . . Anyone care to differ? 


TWA reservations personnel in Chicago, we are glad to learn, have had 
the word “unable” eliminated from their vocabularies .. . They no longer 
tell prospective passengers that “we are unable” to offer space requested 
.. . Instead, they offer an alternate flight, and if that fails, they assist the 
passengers in getting space on another airline . . . Passengers who have had 
the word “unable” pounded into their ears so many times during the past 
‘ow years will sure welcome the change . . . Chalk ip one for C. E. Me- 
‘ollum, general manager of TWA’s central region, who gets credit for the 

CA wee 
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‘ve undoubtedly heard of Pioneer Air Lines, down Texas way .. . This 
he first feederline certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and it started 
the name of Essair Inc. . . . Some months ago the name was changed to 
er... We had always wondered where the name Essair came from, and 
Pioneer’s president, Robert J. Smith, tells us that it was decided upon in 
mpany’s early days and meant: “Efficiency, Safety, Speed (by) Air”... 
resent management, however, thought that Pioneer was a better name for 
ountry’s pioneer feeder line .. . 
© 


From United Air Lines’ company paper comes an item that we would 
assify under the sights-we-would-liked-to-have-seen department: “Com- 
letely befuddled was the agent (at Philadelphia) who discovered while 
-assing a flight that the brand-new mechanism had reversed itself and was 
a = instead of pumping it in! The books say it couldn’t happen, 
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What Can WE 
Do For YOU? 


@ Whether you’re an execu- 
tive of an established airline 
or going through the process 
of organizing a scheduled, non- 
scheduled or charter service, 
we may be able to help YOU. 


e Our experience in helping 
set many a corporate house in 
order, including a major air- 
line, gives us a wide knowledge 
of the many problems facing 
air transportation operators 
during the ceming critical 
months, 


‘ 

. 

3 @ Analysis and coordination of 
available aircraft with routes, 
airports and traffic potentials; 
practicable control media such 
as planning, budgets, statistics 
and cost accounting; modern 

¢ organization structures and 
personnel policies—upon the 
proper handling of these and 

@ many other problems will de- 

3 pend the success or failure of 

> many businesses in 1947. 

. e We are management engi- 
neers and air transportation 

¢ consultants and our main 

® stock in trade is turning prob- 
lems into profits. Our broad 
background of experience 
complements the overtaxed 
talents of busy executives. We 
shall welcome the opportunity 
to discuss with you how money 
spent for Thurston service will 
show up as a profitable invest- 

> ment for years to come. 

. 

¢ 

’ 

+ 

¢ 


John B. Thurston 


and Company 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
AND 
Atr TRANSPORTATION 
CONSULTANTS 


343 LeExINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y,. 
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Patterson Sharply 
Attacks Pan Am’s 
Domestic Proposal 


In a slashing attack on Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ application for a system 
of domestic U. S. air routes, outspoken 
W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, told a CAB hearing on 
Jan. 9 that, “If I were the sole owner 
of United, I would consider Pan Amer- 
ican’s program so destructive and so 
ridiculous that I wouldn’t give it five 
minutes of my time.” 

The UAL executive pointed out, 
however, that the proposal affects 
United’s 25,000 stockholders, as well as 
the welfare of the entire domestic air- 
line industry. For this reason, he said, 
United, together with nearly all other 
domestic lines, had no choice but to 
fight PAA’s application. 

Although admitting the idea was 
probabl fantastic, Patterson sug- 
gested the possibility that all domestic 
airlines might have to merge to meet 
Pan Am’s threat. He said that United 
stood ready to cooperate in every way, 
including equipment interchange; ini- 
tiative on an interchange lies with 
Pan Am, however. 

Patterson, who believes that domes- 
tic and international aviation should 
be kept separate, said he believed Pan 
Am’s application was prompted by 
entry of domestic lines into the foreign 
field, and “I don’t blame Pan Amer- 
ican.” He added, however, that he did 
not believe that the competitive dam- 
age to Pan Am justified imposing an 
entirely new route system upon the 
existing network of the domestic air- 
lines. 

“They’re asking for one horse in ex- 
change for one rabbit,” he said. 

Earlier, E. O. Cocke, traffic v.p. of 
TWA, opposed Pan Am’s proposal 
since it would completely upset the 
pattern of competitive service which 
CAB attempted to establish. 


Willis Shuns Subsidy, 
Calls for Competition 


One of the larger air cargo lines— 
Willis Air Service, Inc..—and Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, the only 
scheduled carrier seeking air cargo 
routes, have presented their cases to 
examiners of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the Air Freight Case hear- 
ing which is nearing a close after more 
than a month’s sessions. 

Charles F. Willis, a 28-year old ex- 
Navy flier who heads the cargo line 
bearing his name, said he believed 
that a large and prosperous air freight 
industry could be built up in the 
United States without harming any of 
the existing airlines. 

Pennsylvania-Central proposes to 
fly air cargo from the manufacturing 
cities it now serves to all parts of the 
U. S. 
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Administrative 


Chas. E. Beard, director and v. p. of Braniff 
Airways, has been named executive v. p. of 
the company. Beard has handled the traffic 
activities for Braniff since 1935. 

William G. Henry has been promoted to be 
manager of air mail and express for Penn- 
Central Airlines. 

D. B. Myers, Jr., ex-North American Avia- 
tion executive, has been appointed assistant 
to T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways. 





McCarthy Duff 


Glenn H. McCarthy, Houston, Texas, oil 
man and sponsor of the proposed $14,000,000 
International Airport for Houston, has been 
elected to’ the board of directors of Eastern 
Air Lines. 

Donald A. Duff, one-time executive assist- 
ant to the president of Continental Air 
Lines and associated with aviation for 15 
years, has been retained by Monarch Air 
Lines, Denver, as assistant to the president. 

Frederick G. Betts was recently named as- 
sistant to executive v.p. Paul Richter of 
TWA. 

Howard W. Yount has been named assist- 
ant to the insurance manager of United Air 
Lines at Chicago. 





Fitzner 


Pottorff 


George B. Pottorff is the new public rela- 
tions representative for Pan American Air- 
ways in Honolulu. 

Stanton Fitzner has been named a publicity 
assistant in Braniff Airways publicity de- 
partment. 

T. J. Dunnion, ex-v. p. and treasurer of 
American Airlines, is now assistant director 
to the president of Colonial Airlines, Inc. 

M. P. Bickley, United Air Lines manager 
of cargo sales, now heads a newly-formed 
cargo sales promotion committee of ATA. 

John B. Goodman, ex-Commander of the 
Navy's aviation information section, has been 
appointed assistant to the manager of pub- 
licity for United Air Lines. 

Harold F. Zink has been transferred from 
Chicago by the contract air cargo division 
of American Airlines to act as regional man- 
ager of the San Francisco office. 

Stephen Horton has been named district 
general manager for PCA at Birmingham, 
Ala. 











George Held has resigned as direct of 
public relations and advertising for the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS). 

Mart I. Fowler, well known training spe- 
clalist and educator, has been retaine by 
PCA as director of passenger service. 

Robert Grant has been appointed go\ em- 
mental and promotional representative for 
American Airlines. 


John C. Freeman is now agency, special 


events and convention representative in 

American Airlines’ Washington sales oOtlice 
Traffic and Sales 

Harry B. Dalgaard, ex-Army intelligence 


service major, is American Overseas Air! ines’ 
traffic officer in Stockholm. 

Russell G. Pettite, veteran TWA executive, 
has returned from six months duty in Dub- 
lin on loan to Aer Lingus to become super- 
intendent of reservations on the passenger 
service staff of the airline. 

Jorges I. Delgado, more than 10 years with 
TACA Airways traffic department, has re- 
signed as traffic manager for TACA de Costa 
Rica to enter business for himself. 





Johnson 


Langdon 


Owen F. Johnson, Pan American Airways 
employe for 12 years, is the new sales man- 


ager for Pan Am’s Atlantic division which 
comprises the British Isles, Europe, and 
Africa. 

Lewis E. Langdon has been named by 
Northwest Airlines as the company's traffic 
manager for China with headquarters in 
Shanghai. Langdon had been with the com- 


pany’s traffic department in Seattle. 

I. H. Powers, former specialist in industrial 
relations and personnel, has become Braniff 
Airways’ district traffic manager for Chicago 

Charles M. Knoble is no lenger PCA’s mail 
and express traffic manager. 

Mary Maloney has been named United Air 
Limes’ chief stewardess for Salt Lake City 
Elizabeth Lowry succeeds her as chief stew- 
ardess at Denver. 

Warren E. Kramer and Donn Dearing have 
joined the traffic division of Braniff Airways 

Henry L. Hill, formerly of the legal de- 
partment of American Airlines, is now. with 
the law firm of Mayer. Meyer, Austrian and 
Platt at Chicago as legal counsel to United 
Air Lines. 

Theodore P. Gould was recently elected 
v. p.-traffic and sales for Scandinavian Alr- 
lines System, Inc., in North America. 





Stamps Malinee 
Ray Stamps, eight-years in commer al 
aviation, is now district traffic manager in 


Kansas City for Braniff Airways. 

John B. Malinee has replaced Willard V.- 
Scott as city traffic manager at St. Lous 
for Mid-Continent Airlines. 
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Radio communication is as vital to the airways as rails are to 
the railroads. For high performance, dependability, and easy 
maintenance, WILCOX radio equipment has earned the 
confidence of airline personne! throughout the world. Solve 


your communication problems with Wilcox. 


Check the Wilcox 2500 Watt 96€ Transmitter For: 


1. PERFORMANCE — Transmitter units combine with modulator and 
rectifier to give either simultaneous transmission on a number of frequencies, 
or the selection of an individual frequency best suited to the immediate com 


munication problem. Complete remote control 


2. DEPENDABILITY — Research, engineering, and testing combined 
with highest quality materials result in a rugged product capable of sustained 


operation through all conditions of temperature, humidity. and weather 


3. MAINTENANCE—AL controls and components are completely ac 
cessible. Plugs and receptacles or clips make every major section readily 
removable. Fuses, power and telephone line terminals are located on con 


vement panels 


4. SAFETY —The disconnect switch at base of wansmitcer cuss off all 
voltage and grounds compocents so unit can be serviced without affecting 


operation of adjacent channels 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information 


Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Calendar: 


Jan. 15—Briefs due in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Case. (Docket 548 et al.) Postponed from 
Dec. 18. 

Jan. 15—Briefs in the Detroit-Washington 
Service Case due. (Docket 679 et al.) Post- 
poned from Dec. 16. 

Jan. 16—Oral argument in the Cincinnati- 
New York Case. (Docket 221 et al.) 10 a. m., 
e. s. t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. Post- 
poned from Jan. 13. 

Jan. 20—Oral argument in the Great Lakes 
Area Case. (Docket 535 et al.) 10 a.m., e.6.t., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

Jan. @i—Hearing on the application of 
British Overseas Airways Corp. for authority 
to use McArthur Pield, Islip, L. I., N. Y., as 
a co-terminal or alternate terminal with La 
Guardia Field for trans-Atlantic landplane 
operations. (Docket 2674). 10 a. m., e. s. t., 
Room 1508, Commerce Bullding. Examiner 
James 8S. Keith Postponed from Jan 7. 

Jan. 27—Hearing in the Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion Monterrey-San Antonio Foreign 
Air Carrier Permit Case. (Dcket 1992). Tenta- 
tive. 

Jan. 27—Exchange of rebuttal exhibits in 
Freight Forwarder case. (Docket 681 et al.) 
Postponed from Dec. 20. 

Feb. 1—Deadline for petitions for recon- 
sideration of the Board’s Texas-Oklahoma 
Case Decision. (Docket 337 et al.) 

Feb. 3—Exhibits due in the Additional 
Service to Plorida Case. (Docket 1668 et al.) 
Postponed from Dec. 20. 

Feb. 3—Rebvttal exhibits due in the TWA- 
Delta Equipment Interchange Case. (Docket 
2346). 

Feb. 15—Deadline for exhibits in the Carib- 
bean-Atlantic Airlines’ Caribbean Service 
Case. (Docket 2246). Postponed from Jan. 
1 at the carrier’s request. 

Feb. 17—Hearing Freight Forwarder case 
(Docket 681 et al.) Postponed from Jan. 10. 

Feb. 18—Hearing on the TWA-Delta Equip- 
ment Interchange Case. (Docket 2346). Ex- 
aminer Herbert K. Bryan. Tentative. 

Feb. 24—Rebuttal exhibits in the Additional 
Service to Florida Case due. (Docket 1668 
et al.) Postooned from Jan. 5. 

Feb. 25—Rebuttal exhibits due in the 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines’ Caribbean Gerv- 
ice Case. (Docket 2246). Postponed from 
Jan. 10 at the carrier’s request. 

Mar. 1—Hearing on Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
lines’ application for Ceribbean routes 
(Docket 2246). Exaimner James 8S. Keith. 
Postponed from Jan. 15, at the carrier’s re- 
quest. 

Mar. 10—Hearing on applications propos- 
ing Additional Service to Florida. (Docket 
1668 et al.) Postponed from Jan. 20. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 


Applications: 


Acme Air Express. Inc., 88 Lexington Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y., for a permanent or 
temporary certificate or an exemption 
order authorizing air transportation as a 
freight forwarder over non-scheduled 
domestic lines (Docket 2689), over sched- 
uled international lines (Docket 2690), and 
over non-scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2691). 

Air World Service, Inc., 120 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y., for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate or an exemption order au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight 
forwarder over scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2659), scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2660), non-scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2661), and non-scheduled interna- 
tional lines (Docket 2662). 

Alaska Airlines, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska, 
for a permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing scheduled passenger, property 
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and mail service between Naknek, Alaska and 
Attu, Alaska. (Docket 2655). 

All American Aviation, Inc., for an ex- 
emption order authorizing scheduled cargo 
and mail service between Jamestown, N. Y. 
and Buffalo, N. Y. on route segment 49D. 
(Docket 2686) 

American Air Export and Import Co., P. O 
Box 579, Miami Springs, Fla., for an exemp- 
tion order authorizing scheduled passenger 
and property service between New York/ 
Newark and Atlantic City, N. J. (Docket 
2664) and a permanent or temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled passenger, prop- 
erty and mail service between the same 
points. (Docket 2665). 

Anderson Air Activities, General Mitchell 
Field, Milwaukee 7, Wis., for a permanent 
and/or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled passenger, property and mail 
service by helicopter over three circle routes 
from Chicago Municipal Airport and from 
Chicago Municipal Airport to Chicago Post 
Office. (Docket 2685) 

British Overseas Airways Corp., for an 
amendment to its foreign air carrier permit 
authorizing service to MacArthur Field, Islip, 
L. I., aS a co-terminal or alternate terminal 
with LaGuardia Airport, New York. (Docket 
2674) 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for 
an amendment to its Latin American cer- 
tificate to include Maracaibo and Caracas, 
Venezuela, as intermediate points and ex- 
tend the New Orleans/Houston-Caracas route 
to Port of Spain. Trinidad. (Docket 2684). 

Comet Airlines, Inc., Port Columbus 3, 
Ohio, for a permanent certificate authoriz- 
ing scheduled cargo service between Colum- 
bus, O., and New York, N. Y. (Docket 2658), 
between Columbus and New Orleans, La. 
(Docket 2677), between Columbus and Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. (Docket 2687), and be- 
tween Columbus and Kansas City, Mo. 
(Docket 2683). 

Commercial Airways Agency, Inc., 333 N. W. 
Ist Ave., Miami 32, Fla., for a certificate or 
an exemption order authorizing air trans- 
|= age as a freight forwarder. (Docket 

). 

Continental Air Transport Co., Inc., 33 
No. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml., for a per- 
manent or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled passenger, property, and mail ser- 
vice by helicopter between the Chicago 
Municipal Airport or any emergency airport 
in the Chicago district and the Chicago Loop 
District. (Docket 2617). 

Leon Davidson, Box 643, Stuart, Fla., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate authoriz- 
ing scheduled passenger, property and mail 
service between West Palm Beach and Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. (Docket 3656). 

Domestic Air Express, 1025 Mateo Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for a certificate author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over scheduled international lines. 
(Docket 2648). 

Domestic Air Express, 1025 Mateo Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for a certificate author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over non-scheduled international 
lines. (Docket 2649). 

Estes Scenic Airways, V. C. Rasmussen, 
d.ba., 664 N. Michigan’ Ave., Chicago, 11, 
lll., for a permanent and/or temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing scheduled passenger, 
property, and mail service between Estes 
Park and Denver, Colo., during the months 
of May through September. (Docket 2692) 

Gilbert Air Freight Corp., 505 W. 37th Bt., 
New York, N. Y., for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate or an exemption order au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over scheduled international lines. 
(Docket 2650). 

Gilbert Air Freight Corp., 505 W. 37th Bt., 
New York, N. Y., for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate or an exemption order au- 


thorizing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over non-scheduled domestic ines. 
(Docket 2651). 

Gilbert Air Freight Corp., 505 W. 27th S&t., 
New York, N. Y., for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate or an exemption order, au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight 
forwarder over non-scheduled international 
lines. (Docket 2652). 

Helicopter Air Service, Imc., Suite 1721, 
Bankers Bldg., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Il, for a permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing passenger, property and mail 
service by helicopter between Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Airport, the Post Office Blidg., and 
the Merchandise Mart, and also over three 
circle routes from the Chicago Municipal 
Airport. (Docket 2673) 

Hinck Flying Service, Inc., Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field, Minneapolis, Minn., for a perman- 
ent or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled passenger, property, and mall ser- 
vice by helicopter between the downtown 
post office in Minneapolis and Wold-Cham- 
berlain Field, and the St. Paul post office 
and Wold-Chamberlain Field. (Docket 2615). 

Hinck Flying Service, Inc., Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field, Minneapolis, Minn., for a per- 
manent or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled passenger, property, and mal] ser- 
vice over five circle routes from Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Docket 2654). 

Hot Springs Airways, Inc., 322 Market S&t., 
Hot Springs, Ark., for @ permanent or tem- 
porary certificate authorizing scheduled car- 
go and mall service between Hot Springs, 
Ark., and Little Rock, Ark. (Docket 2681) 


Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., Inc., 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate or a 
permanent or temporary exemption order, 
authorizing air transportation as a freight 
forwarder over scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2640). 

Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., Inc., 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate or a per- 
manent or temporary exemption order au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over non-scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2641). 

Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., Inc., 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate or per- 
manent or temporary exemption order au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight 
forwarder over scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2642). 


Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., Inc., 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill., for & 
permanent or temporary certificate or & 
permanent or temporary exemption order au- 
thorizing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over non-scheduled international 
lines. (Docket 2643). 

National Air Cargo Co-Ordinators, Inc. 
(NACCO), Suite 1408-1410, 220 S. State St. 
Chicago, Ill., for a permanent certificate au- 
thorizing air transportation as a _ freight 
forwarder over scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2711) and non-scheduled lines 
(Docket 2712). 

National Airlines, Inc., for permanent OF 
temporary amendment to certificate extend- 
ing Route 39 from the intermediate point 
Tampa, Fla., to the terminal point Atlanta, 
Ga., via Tallahassee, Fla., and Columbus, “a 
(Docket 2631). 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., for a permanent 
certificate or amendment to certificate for 
Route 27F, authorizing scheduled passenger, 
property and mail service between New York/ 
Newark and Quebec, and between Boston and 
Quebec. (Docket 2671) 

Northeast Airways, Inc., Virginia Municipal 
Airport, Virginia, Minn., for a certificate au- 
thorizing scheduled passenger, property and 
mail service over three intra-state routes from 
Virginia, Minn. (Docket 2672) 
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Scheduled Airlines Opposed 
To Proposed CAB Regulations 


Claim Rules Will Open Way 
For Limitless Competition 


Determined opposition from the 
scheduled airlines contrasted with 
generally thorough endorsements from 
the non-certificated air cargo compan- 
ies highlighted the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s oral argument on new pro- 
posals for regulating non-certificated 
carriers. 

The argument was based on a revi- 
sion of CAB Economic Regulation 
292.1 suggested by the Board last fall. 
(American Aviation, Dec. 1, 1946, p. 
16). This regulation was formerly re- 
ferred to as the “Non-Scheduled Ex- 
emption Order”, but CAB has now 
abandoned the term “non-scheduled” 
in favor of “non-certificated.” The 
newest proposals look forward even- 
tually to requiring all but the smallest 
fixed base operators and charter serv- 
ices to hold CAB certificates. 

Several airlines plus a spokesman 
for the Air Transport Association ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the new 
regulation. They felt that it gave 
non-certificated carriers far too many 
privileges and might result in serious 
damages to the airline network. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines coun- 
sel Charles H. Murchison branded the 
new rules as “revolutionary sugges- 
tions”. He told the Board it would be 
“ill-advised” to “open the floodgates to 
unrestricted operations” at present. 

James K. Crimmins who told Trans- 
continental & Western Aijr’s views, 
said there was no place in the industry 
for non-scheduled passenger carriers. 
He predicted that if such lines are 
allowed to continue flying, the load 
factors of the scheduled airlines, whose 
business they tap, will fall even lower, 
leading to higher mail pay require- 
ments. 

United Air Lines’ attorney Paul M. 
Godehn questioned CAB’s legal power 
to set apart a class of carriers and 
allow them to compete with the certif- 
icoted airlines under a general exemp- 
tion order. Godehn maintained that 
the Board couldn’t grant such broad 
authority without full and fair hearing 
In each case. 

Similar opposition came from the 
A Transport Association. Stuart G. 
T.-ton, ATA general counsel opposed 
tho suggested exemptions for irregular 
possenger carriers, cargo carriers and 

freight forwarders. Tipton made 
the point that the Civil Aeronautics 

Act was written to wipe out chaos in 
the air transport industry; the pro- 
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posed regulation, he warned, would 
lead to a return to such a state. 

Tipton asked the Board to stick to 
its usual procedure for certificating 
new carriers, thus protecting the exist- 
ing lines against additional and uncon- 
trolled competition. He suggested that 
wide-open privileges for cargo carriers 
would especially hurt newly-certifi- 
eated feederlines and the U. S. flag 
international carriers by cutting off 
their cargo traffic possibilities. Steam- 
ship companies, said Tipton, would 
have an open field under the new pro- 
posals whereas the Board has steadily 
refused to let them fly under regular 
certificates. 

Warns of Abuse 

The ATA spokesman also opposed 
allowing freight forwarders to operate 
under a general exemption. He said, 
however, that ATA didn’t oppose au- 
thorizing forwarders by the certifi- 
cate method. Tipton warned that un- 
controlled entry of forwarders into 
aviation could lead to many abuses 
which could be avoided by CAB 
through careful regulation. 

H. Struve Hensel, speaking for the 
Independent Air Freight Association, 
hailed the proposed regulation as gen- 
uine “move forwarder”. He said the 
new rules would wipe out the “twi- 
light zone” and permit the contract 
cargo lines to operate legally as com- 
mon carriers. Hensel asked the Board 
to regulate the air cargo lines, and pre- 
dicted that their business couldn’t sur- 
vive if they were required to live only 
on contract hauling. 

The Sea-Air Committee, represent- 
ing a number of steamship lines, ob- 
jected to the fact that the proposed 
regulations do not allow irregular in- 
ternational operators to carry passen- 
gers as well as cargo. Robert E. Kline, 
Jr., counsel for the Sea-Air Com- 
mittee, likened irregular international 
air carriers to tramp steamer operators. 
He said that the United States’ foreign 
trade would be hampered if such oper- 
ators couldn’t carry passengers. 

The National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation, speaking through Harry Meixell 
its executive secretary, told CAB its 
new regulations would bear too heav- 
ily on the small fixed base and charter 
operators. Meixell said that dual regu- 
lation—by the States and the Federal 
Government—was a genuine threat to 
such small operators. 

From facts and opinions gathered 
during the discussion, the Board will 
write Regulation 292.1 in its final 
form, probably within two months or 
less. 







Flying Tigers Get ATC 


Trans-Pacific Contract 


The Flying Tiger Line (National 
Skyway Freight Corp.), which was re- 
cently awarded an Army Air Trans- 
port Command contract to make two 
flights daily to Tokyo and two flights 
daily to Honolulu beginning this 
month, will be hiring an additional 
1,200 employes in order to provide the 
service, Robert Prescott, president of 
the line, has announced. 

The new personnel will be allocated 
40% each to flight crews and main- 
tenance service with the remaining 
20% going to administrative duties. 
The Army is furnishing the 32 Douglas 
C-54 transports which are to be used 
in the trans-Pacific service. 

Although departures and arrivals for 
the Orient will be from Fairfield Army 
Air Base, near San Francisco, the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line will carry on its ad- 
ministrative and maintenance activi- 
ties at its newly-occupied home base 
at Lockheed Air Terminal. Headquar- 
ters was formerly at Los Angeles 
Municipal. 

The Flying Tiger bid which was re- 
ported to be 53.68c per mile was lower 
than those of the two companies, 
Pacific Overseas Airlines and Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, which had been fly- 
ing the ATC trans-Pacific route under 
contract to United Air Lines. The con- 
tract calls for 1,200,000 miles per 
month. 





ATA Disputes Carrier's 
Safety Rules Claim 


Recent statements by non-scheduled 
operators that their safety require- 
ments parallel those of scheduled air- 
lines were challenged last month by 
the Air Transport Association. Specif- 
ically referred to was a statement 
attributed to John Yandel, president 
of Universal Airlines, the non-sched- 
uled company whose plane brushed in 
midair with an Eastern Air Lines 
DC-4 on Dec. 19. 

Yandel was quoted in New York as 
saying “our pilots have subjected to 
the same rigid rules and regulations 
as any other commercial operators, 
and the operations of our line are 
subjected to the same rules.” 

An ATA spokesman pointed out that 
non-scheduled pilots are required only 
to have a commercial pilot’s license 
with an instrument rating, while sched- 
uled airline pilot requirements begin 
with the more rigid airline transport 
pilot certificate; that non-scheduled 
pilots may operate planes into and out 
of airports they have never used be- 
fore, while scheduled pilots must dem- 
onstrate complete familiarity with 
their routes; and that scheduled air- 
lines must operate into and out of air- 
ports with specific requirements as to 
ceiling and visibility and weight limi- 
tations, while non-scheduled operators 
are allowed to land at any airport 
in the U. S. with a 500-foot ceiling 
and one-mile visibility. 
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As blizzards blow, and your 
compass swings to the magnetic South, 
fly Delta to summer sunshine. Step off at Miami 
just six hours from Chicago, via 
non-stop Deltaliner. Or take Delta express 
flights to other points of the sun-tanned 
South, where weather and welcome USE 


AIR MAIL 


are equally warm. NOW 5¢ 


AIF LINES 










General Offices, ATLANTA, GA. 


Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 
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xxx 
Flat Service Rate Set 
By Robinson Aviation 


So that aircraft owners will know 
in advance the costs involved in sery- 
ice and repair work, Robinson Avia- 
tion, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, 
Teterboro, N. J., has established cer- 
tain flat rates for various classes of 
maintenance and shop work. 


Charles A. Parker, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, believes that 
full publications of charges for main- 
tenance and repair work will help 
alleviate criticism of fixed-base opera- 
tors that has arisen over rates and 
methods of charging for work per- 
formed on personal aircraft. 

The company has distributed a 
folder outlining its shop services and 
some of the rates charged. As samples, 
a flat rate of $35 is charged for 100- 
hour periodic inspections on light- 
planes, including minor adjustments 
and replacements; $12 for generator 
and starter overhaul; $10 for magna- 
flux of parts of Continental 65 engines, 
with parts cleaned and disassembled; 
and $5 for A. C. fuel pump overhaul 
(not removed or installed on aircraft). 

Due to uncertainties in labor rates 
and material costs, prices are subject 
to change, but all quotes are final 
once made to a customer. 

> . a * 


The Minnesota Aviation Trades As- 
sociation has forwarded to CAB resolu- 
tions opposing the economic regulation 
of fixed-base operators doing business 
on a charter basis which the associa- 
tion claims is proposed in amendments 
to Economic Regulation No. 292.1. The 
association gave assurance that “it will 
be the constant effort and vigilance of the 
fixed base operators in the State of 
Minnesota to recognize and administer 
all safety regulations as such and so 
render safe air charter service.” 

* © . o 


The New Jersey Aviation Trades As- 
sociation, headed by W. R. Laudenslager, 
has joined the National Aviation Trades 
Association. Michael DiCuircio, owner of 
the Pittman, N. J., airport, is new chair- 
man of the membership committee and 
will lead a drive for new members. 

>. * ” > 


Southern Air Service’ of Memphi: 
Tenn., has been reorganized with William 
R. Kent, who founded the company in 
1932, again taking an active part in th 
management. Cy Shobe, of Shobe, Inc 
Memphis distributors of radios and house 
hold appliances, is president and a partne 
in the company. Claude J. Wood, sale 
manager of SAS for a number of years 
will act as vice president and sale 
manager and is also a partner. 

* - ” * 


After four years of service in the AAF 
Joe Jacobson, well known racing pilot 
has resumed his operations at the Kansa: 
City Municipal Airport. Jacobson Flying 
Service has been operating at Kamsa: 
City since 1928. H. A. Hershfield, Jr 
recently resigned sales manager of Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corp., is with the organiza 
tion handling sales and management. 
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thermocouple fire detection meets ideal requirements 


ITEM VIII-A-1 OF REPORT NO. 2 of Aircraft Industries Association ARC Subcommittee on Aircraft 
Fire Detection, Airworthiness Project No. 7, dated May 27, 1946, lists requirements for the ideal 
fire detector. See how the performance of the Edison system compares with these ideal requirements. 


The IDEAL Detector (From ARC Report) 


“a. Should be ruggedly constructed so as to resist 
exposure to gasoline, oil, dirt, water, vibration, fa- 


tigue, salt air, and handling. 


“b. Detector circuit should require no current until 
the actual alarm has signalled, unless a supervisory 
system is used. 

“‘e. It should fail safe, i.e., in case of circuit failure 
it becomes inoperative rather than give a false alarm. 


“d. A test button should be provided to check the 
entire system. 


““e. There should be no moving parts in the circuit. 


“"€. The detector should be able to withstand more 
than one fire without having to be replaced or 
calibrated. 


“"g. The detector should indicate when the fire is 
extinguished.” 


Instrument Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
63 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me your publication on the Edison Aircraft 
Fire Detection System. 

NAME 

COMPANY____ 


ADDRESS. 








The EDISON Detector 


a. It is RUGGED and AMAZINGLY SIMPLE . . . just a 
piece of wire that is mounted in each potential fire 
zone... that’s all there is to a thermocouple. 

b. Thermocouple detectors require no battery cur- 
rent. They generate their own current, and they 
send a “FIRE” signal only when there is a fire. 

¢. Should a thermocouple circuit fail, it could send 
no signal . . . couldn’t give a false alarm. 

d. The push of a button checks the entire Edison 
system. 

@. There are no moving parts of the system in the 
fire zones. The only moving parts are the relay con- 
tacts located in the signal system. 

f. Thermocouple detector will withstand many 
fires without need for replacement or calibration. 
g- A thermocouple detector signals “FIRE OUT” 
and is again ready to signal “FIRE” after conditions 
return to normal. 


Mail the coupon for descriptive bulletin 


Instrument Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
63 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
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CAA, AOPA Conduct Airport, 


Personal Plane Noise Survey 


Action Follows Various State 
Legislation and Court Action 


The Technical Development Service 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, in cooperation with the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, will 
soon conduct a complete survey of air- 
port noise including the computation 
of the noise level of all personal air- 
craft. 

Each plane will be classified as to 
its noise characteristics and the data 
will be published, after which CAA 
and AOPA will make an examination 
of a representative group of city ordi- 
nances to determine what the noise 
level acceptance is for the average 
community. 

Pressure for reducing aircraft noise 
has been pointed up by recent court 
decisions and by action in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature where two bills 
limiting the noise of aircraft after 
Jan. 1, 1949 have been introduced, in 
addition to a resolution establishing a 
“special commission on regulation of 
objectionable noises caused by the 
flight of aircraft.” 

Private Nuisance 

Pennsylvania’s Chester County Court 
handed down a decision which tends 
to classify an airport as a nuisance per 
se. Judge W. Butler White issued an 
injunction restraining further opera- 
tion of the Paoli-Malvern airport on 
the grounds it constitutes a “private 
nuisance.” This field has never been 
in full operation, and was still in the 
development stage. 

Plaintiffs were residents of the Up- 
per Main Line area. Malvern Pre- 
paratory School, the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Week-End Retreat and the Rush 
Hospital. 

The court held that “contemplated 
use of the premises as an airfield, air- 
port, or flying field will certainly and 
inevitably be a nuisance to the plain- 
tiffs. We believe that one operating 
an airfield or airport has no greater 
right or license to commit a private 
nuisance than anyone else, under the 
law of this state (Pennsylvania) as 
we understand it to be.” 

Injunction Granted 

The other court case involved the 
granting of an injunction by an Ohio 
court against Chamberlain Engineer- 
ing Corp., Akron, O., banning opera- 
tion of an airport now being built by 
the company on the grounds that 
“nuisances, trespasses and irreparable 
injuries” will be committed against 
seven plaintiffs in the case. 

About 100 homeowners and the Old 
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Trail School asked for the injunction, 
but Judge Stephen C. Colopy, of the 
Summit County Court of Common 
Pleas ruled in favor of only seven. J. 
M. W. Chamberlain, president of the 
engineering firm, said the decision sets 
a dangerous precedent and if upheld 
in higher courts would effectively limit 
future airport construction to munici- 
palities or individuals who own an 
airport site containing a minimum of 
16 square miles. 

An important step in the industry’s 
noise abatement program is the de- 
velopment of a compact and light- 
weight sound level meter to determine 
the degree of noise in an airplane 
cabin. I. C. Peterson, director, tech- 


nical service, Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, reported that a noise reduc- 
tion sub-committee of the AIA headed 
by Elmer P. Wheaton, Douglas Air- 
craft Co., engineer, was studying the 
problem and the meter was one of 
the first results of this work. 


ATA Opposes Lunken Gas Tax 


Representatives of the petroleum 
industry and Robert A. Ramspeck, 
executive v.p. of the Air Transport 
Association, at a meeting of the City 
Council Utilities Committee last month 
opposed the levying of a 2c per gallon 
gasoline tax as one means of making 
the Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, self- 
sustaining. 

The opposition was based on the con- 
clusion that the tax had no relation 
to services rendered at the airport. A 
special committee, including scheduled 
airline representation, is to make a 
study of increasing revenues so as to 
make the airport self-sustaining. 


Park Director Against Airports 


Newton B. Dury, director of the 
National Park Service, has opposed 
the establishment of landing facilities 
for airplanes in national parks because 
he believes the construction of such 
facilities would be an intrusion which 
the Park Service “could not well con- 
trol.” He said in a report to Secretary 
Krug that low-flying planes taking off 
and landing in parks would disturb 
wildlife and increase danger of fires. 


Return of Lambert Field Demanded 


Rep. Walter C. Ploeser (R., Mo.) 
told the House on Jan. 9 that govern- 
ment failure to relinquish its hold on 
Lambert-St. Louis airport property 
“amounts to a national scandal.” He 
threatened a “full dress congressional 
investigation.” 


* stitute, 








Airport Notes 


The National Airport Show and In. 
sponsored jointly by the Air 
Foundation, headed by Frederick ¢ 
Crawford, of Thompson Products, and 
National Aeronautic Association, will be 
held in Cleveland’s municipal auditorium 
Nov. 4-7. The show and institute, at 
which all phases of airport finance, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance wil] 
be studied, was originally set for Apr. 
22-25, but was postponed because of a 
conflict with the dates of the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Airport Executives. 
- . . * 

A “Town Hall Meeting on Airports,” 
giving special emphasis to the coming 
federal aid airport program will be held 
Feb. 17 in connection with the 44th an- 
nual convention of the American Road 
Builders Association at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. More than 60 formal questions 
will be asked, and some 18 to 20 panel 
members, each an authority in his field, 
will answer them. 

* . * . 

The Port of New York has submitted 
to New York’s Mayor William O’Dwyer 
a proposal for leasing, financing, con- 
struction and operation of the New York 
City airports on a basis whereby the 
city would realize a net revenue of $51,- 
000,000 over the first 50 years. Payment 
to the city would amount to one-half 
the net revenues of the airports. The 
Authority would improve and modernize 
La Guardia Field without interruption 
of service gnd complete construction of 
Idlewild at $191,000,000. The program 
would be financed by the Authority 
through issuance of bonds. O’Dwyer has 
asked the Board of Estimate to study 
the successfully-operated Lockheed Air 
Terminal at Burbank, Calif. before 
Acting on proposals. 

> > . 7 

Bank of America National Trust é 
Savings Association and associates were 
apparent high bidders on $8,500,000 San 
Francisco airport bonds, due 1948-1956. 
The bank offered net interest cost of 
1,3416%. 

7 e . > 

Major airlines now using La Guardia 
Field are reported to have reached agree- 
ment with New York City on a schedule 
of landing fees for use of Floyd Bennett 
Field in Brooklyn. Fees will be the 
same as La Guardia but more will be 
paid for administration building space. 
When agreement is signed the city is 
expected to proceed with a $1,500,000 
program for adapting the airport to com- 
mercial airline use. 

. > . + 

San Francisco Airport reports that in 
November, 1946, airline arrivals and de- 
partures increased 22.6% over the same 
1945 month, revenue passengers in and 
out were up 44.9%, revenue passengers 
on and off increased 49.3%, mail pounds 
dropped 70.7% and express pounds 
jumped 75.1%. Arrivals and depariures 
in the 1946 month totaled 4,083; passen- 
gers in and out, 72,200; passengers of 
and on, 64,994; mail pounds off and on 
793,586, and express pounds, 520,440 


> . . . 


Purdue University will sponsor what & 
believes to be one of first airport and 
fixed base conferences for sirport execu- 
tives and operators. The program 
be held Feb. 18-19 and will deal with 
problems for small and large operators. 
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Gleam in the Eye of a Navy Cadet 
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7 , From the moment a Navy flying cadet arrives at his flying field barracks, 
his eyes and his heart are on “the line.” XNQ-1 Navy. Specifications 
ardia For there rests his first love, the plane in which he will learn many Tandem, 2-place, low-wing, all- 
<= of the precise and efficient practices of Naval Aviation. metal monoplane. 
e . 
nnett A new plane for “the line” at Naval training stations has flown its Flaps, retractable landing gear. 
n 5 first tests—a primary trainer that looks and “feels” like the shipboard Controllable pitch propeller. 
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fighters some of the cadets will eventually fly. 

Sleek, clean-lined, powerful, and with new safety features, this latest 
wroduct of Fairchild design and engineering development is the XNQ-1. 
it embodies flight and safety characteristics never before attained in a 
lane of this type—characteristics that a farsighted Navy specified for 
he ideal training airplane. 

Careful research and engineering skill mark the XNQ-1, as they mark 
ll Fairchild products, with “the touch of tomorrow.” These engineer- 
ng skills won for Fairchild the XNQ-1 contract in a competition among 
he nation’s topflight designers—a competition sponsored by the Navy’s 
Sureau of Aeronautics. 





One-piece “bubble” canopy af- 
fording all-around vision. 


New, Navy-developed safety 
cockpit. 


Power plant — 320 h.p., 9-cyl- 
inder Lycoming in a Fairchild- 
designed “power package.” 


Speed—170 m.p.h. 
Rate of Climb—1,000 ft. per min, 


Stability and control of carrier- 
based aircraft. 








Fairchild Hircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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TACA Gets Miami, 
New Orleans Permit 


TACA, S. A., of El Salvador last 
week was granted two foreign air car- 
rier permits by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, authorizing the company to fly 
between San Salvador and Miami and 
between San Salvador and New Or- 
leans. Havana is named as an inter- 
mediate point on the Salvador-Miami 
route, but may be served only on 
flights originating or terminating at 
San Salvador. This restriction prevents 
TACA from flying an Havana-Miami 
shuttle. 

The permit was granted under the 
Chicago International Air Transport 
Agreement, even though the United 
States will cease to be a party to that 
agreement after July 25, 1946. TACA, 
S. A., has been designated by the Sal- 
vadorean Government as the carrier 
to operate into the U. S. The Govern- 
ments of Costa Rica and Honduras also 
supported the company’s application. 

TACA Airways, S. A., of Panama 
(the key holding company of the TACA 


System) owns a 98% block of TACA, | 


S. A. (El Salvador). The Board said 
this large foreign ownership would be 
sufficient grounds for refusing the per- 
mit, but that the public interest de- 
manded its issuance as a matter of 
reciprocal fairness to El Salvador. 
CAB Chairman Landis and Board 
Members Branch, Ryan and Lee sup- 
ported the grant. 

Member Clarence Young filed a dis- 
senting opinion objecting to route 
awards to a carrier actually controlled 
by an outside party over whom the 
Board exercises no control. Young 
pointed out that Panama, where TACA 
Airways is domiciled, is not even a 
party to the Air Transport Agreement 
on which the permits are based. 

* * . * 


China: The Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications on Jan. 6 suspended all 
commercial flights of China National 
Aviation Corp. and Central Air Trans- 
port Corp. for a period of one week. This 
action was taken because of a crash of 
three transports at Shanghai on Christ- 
mas Day and another at Tsingtao on 
Jan. 5, with a total of at least 113 fatali- 
ties. The grounding order instructed the 
airlines to overhaul their equipment and 
review their operations. 

The Chinese Government has appealed 
to the U. S. for technical experts to help 
solve China’s air transport difficulties. 
China plans to set up a control agency 
' similar to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. American and Chinese pilots of 
CNAC have presented a petition to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek assert- 
ing that the country’s airlines had to 
operate on a narrow margin of safety and 
urging the government to modernize air- 
port and airway facilities. The pilots 
pointed out that many of China’s air- 
ports lack essential maintenance equip- 
ment, radio communications and facili- 
ties for night and bad weather landings. 
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They also said that airports are sometimes 
littered with animals, vehicles and 
curious onlookers. 

Peru: The U. S. and Peru have signed 
a bilateral air transport agreement, com- 
pleting negotiations under way for some 
months. The pact follows the Chicago 
standard form and also includes prin- 
ciples stated in the U. S.-British Bermuda 
Agreements of last February, including 
Fifth Freedom traffic rights. 

U. S. airlines receive international 
traffic rights at Lime, Talara, Chiclayo 
and Arequipa for passengers, cargo and 
mail on routes from the U. S. and the 
Canal Zone to or through Peru. Pan 
American-Grace Airways (Panagra) 
and Braniff Airways have ben certified by 
the CAB and designated by the State 
Dept. as the U. S. carriers for these 
routes. 

Similarly, Peruvian companies receive 
traffic rights at the Canal Zone, Washing- 
ton and New York on a route from Peru 
to Montreal, Canada. Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways has the Peruvian 
authorization for this route and is ex- 
pected to be designated under the agree- 
ment. 

Africa: South African Airways has 
ordered eight Vickers Armstrongs Viking 
twin-engined transports. Delivery is 
scheduled to begin in May and to be com- 
pleted by September. The first Vikings 
received are to be used on the Johannes- 
burg-Cape Town run, releasing some of 
the airline’s DC-4’s for additional fre- 
quencies to Great Britain. SAA has also 
ordered two de Havilland Dove 10-place 
feederline transports. No report has been 
received on expected delivery dates. 

Cuba: In the past few months the 
Cuban airline Aerovias “Q” has become 
an important competitor to Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion, the Pan American 
Airways affiliate, and to Expreso Aereo 
Inter-Americano. The new carrier has 
five converted C-47’s and provides daily 
services on the routes Havana-Varadero, 
Havana-Isle of Pines, Havana-Camaguey- 
Holguin. This information was included 
in testimony before CAB Examiner C. 
C. Henderson on the application of 
Aerovisas “Q” for a foreign air carrier 
permit for scheduled services between 
Havana and Key West, Florida. No 
explanation was offered at the hearing 
for the strange name of the company— 
Aerovias “Q”. 


Tombs Resigns from IATA 

Lawrence C. Tombs has resigned as 
secretary of the International Air 
Transport Association as of Jan. 1 to 
resume his duties as vice president of 
the Canadian shipping firm Guy 
Tombs, Ltd. Tombs was the first per- 
manent officer of {ATA and was 
largely responsible for setting up the 
agency’s organization and administra- 
tion. His duties will be assumed by 
H. J. Gorecki, IATA treasurer, until a 
new secretary is named. 

Recent IATA appointments include 
Thomas W. Caffey of Oklahoma City 
as secretary of the IATA Legal Com- 
mittee, succeeding Miss E. J. H. Fisher 
of London, and Maj. Henri Gilbert 
Clusy of Paris, France, as assistant 
secretary of the Technical Committee. 


Scandinavians Use Air 
For U. S. First Class 
Mail and Parcel Post 


For the first time in history, regy- 
lar first-class letter mail of a certain 
weight and parcel post, both of which 
would ordinarily travel across the At- 
lantic by surface means, are now be- 
ing carried by air from the Scandi- 
navian countries to the U. S. 

Scandinavian postal authorities are 
using both Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem and American Overseas Airlines 
to move this mail. 

The ordinary letter mai] that is car- 
ried to the U. S. by air without sur- 
charge is that which does not weigh 
over five grams per letter. 


Arrangements have also been com 
pleted by SILA (Swedish Interconti- 
nental Air Lines), DDL (Danish Ai 
Lines) and DNL (Norwegian Air 
Lines) for the carriage, on European 
routes of all letter mail, parcel post 
and newspapers without surcharge, in 
all cases where air transport is the 
fastest way of sending this material. 


On North Atlantic operations, Scan- 
dinavian postal authorities have agreed 
to pay SAS six gold francs (about 
$1.95) per ton-kilometer for the car- 
riage of surcharged mail, and 5.7 gold 
francs ($1.85) for surcharged mail and 
ordinary mail without surcharge, pro- 
vided the single letters in the latter 
category do not weigh more than five 
grams. Remuneration for parcel post 
will be 1.9 gold francs (62c). Six gold 
francs per ton-kilometer is equal to 
about $2.86 per ton-mile; 5.7 gold 
francs to $2.72, and 1.9 to 9lc. 

When American Overseas is used, 
payments will differ, being set by the 
U. S. Post Office Dept. The charge 
will be six gold francs for both sur- 
charged and regular mail, and two 
gold francs for parcel post. 

By restricting regular mail by air 
without surcharge to five grams per 
letter, the Scandinavian countries wil) 
be able to get about 91 letters to the 
pound, keeping their per-pound reve- 
nue up. U. S. international air mail 
rates are based on half-ounce units, 
which would total 32 to the pound. 


TCA Change Termed ‘Speculation’ 


A report from Canada that Recon- 
struction Minister C. D. Howe would 
soon replace H. J. Symington as presi- 
dent of Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
been described by Symington as “a 
hope rather than anything definite.” 
The TCA president said that he has 
wished to retire from his positior for 
some time, that the possibility of Howe 
taking over has been discussed during 
the past year, but that it seems doubt- 
ful whether Howe will be relieved of 
his government post. Therefore, he 
added, any reports of an imminent 
change are “pure speculation.” 
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Ethiopian Airline Flourishing With American 
Planes, American Pilots, American Operations 


By Wayne W. PARRISH 


Cairo, Egypt—A trip on Ethiopian 
Air Lines, Inc., is like attending a 
United Nations conference. 

I thought I’d take a short hop down 
to Addis Ababa, one of those quick 
side-trips one plans when there are a 
few days available. 

What I thought would be a short 
hop turned out to be a 4,100-mile trip 
requiring three days. Africa is a 
pretty big place and Addis is just a 
mere 1,550 miles from Cairo by the 
most direct route. Going back on 
BOAC took two days and 2,530 miles. 


Ethiopian is a TWA affiliate and 
operates DC-3’s twice a week between 
Cairo and Addis. They aren’t exactly 
plush jobs, but they do have seats and 
a stewardess and box meals. 

The plane leaves Cairo at 1:30 a.m., 
which is too early for anyone to get 
sleep in advance, and too late to catch 
much sleep on the plane. But it’s a 
pretty effective departure even so, for 
you cover the long haul down the 
Red Sea at night and by the time 
the sun comes up you want to see 
the mountains and the countryside 
going into Asmara, 


Pilot was Capt. Allan W. McDonald, 
a U. S. citizen born in South Africa. 
The First Officer was an American, 
Walter F. Fieldsa. The radio operator 
was British, the 2nd radio operator 
was Greek, and the hostess was Egyp- 
tian. 


Asmara Only Stop 


First and only stop before Addis is 
Asmara, capital of Eritrea, which the 
Italians developed to quite a high 
degree. The city has wide streets, is 
about the cleanest city in North Africa, 
has a good hotel and quite a few good 
shops, and is altogether an attractive 
place. 

As at every British stop anywhere, 
tea served to all passengers at 
Asmara. And welcome, too. 

It is 10 a.m. before you take off 
from Asmara for Addis and the Ethi- 
opian capital is reached by 1:30 P.M., 
thus avoiding a lot of rough flying 
over the rugged country. It can get 
pretty rough in the afternoons. 

Addis is not one of the more notable 
capitals of the world. Its most promi- 
nent feature is the sea of tin roofs. 
The climate is good, the countryside 
pretty, but I wouldn’t recommend 
Addi; as a vacation spot. If you want 
to shoot hyenas, you can do so by 
driv-ng outside town any night, or you 
might wait until the hyenas make one 
of their frequent trips through. the 
rh Almost anything can happen in 

Ethiopian has 10 C-47’s, of which 
three are being converted in Prest- 
wick Scotland. Another C-47 is used 
for spare parts. Three of the fleet 
have seats, the remainder have bucket 
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seats. Utilization is still low, but the 
company has plenty of charter busi- 
ness and is gradually getting whipped 
into shape. 

In addition to the two Cairo trips, 
EAL (it likes to think that Eastern Air 
Lines copied its initials!) operates 
once weekly to Djibouti, Aden, Gondar 
and Gimma. Not so long ago King 
Haile Selassie put the golden kiss on 
EAL by flying on a special trip and 
this official stamp of approval doesn’t 
hurt the company a bit. 


Eight Complete Flight Crews 


EAL has eight complete flight crews 
—all with U. S. pilots. There are 
many people in the Middle East who 
haven’t yet learned that Ethiopian is 
managed by Americans, judging the 
company from its name, but actually 
the company is run on the best Amer- 
ican lines. TWA does all of EAL’s 
heavy maintenance and overhaul at 
Cairo. 


Bill Campbell is chief pilot and all 
the pilots are ex-Army men. EAL 
wants more pilots and offers the fol- 
lowing pay scale: first pilots, $800 
monthly plus $200 expenses; other 
pilots, $600 monthly plus $200 living 
expenses. Two year contracts are 
given. 

H. Bruce Obermiller, for 18 years 
in aviation, is general manager and, 
until recently, W. W. Pierce was oper- 
ations manager. Anwar S. S. Sarkis 
is general traffic manager with offices 
in Cairo. John H. Russell, who ran 
the TWA Connie training school at 
Reading, Pa., is now on special assign- 
ment to Ethiopian as technical man- 
ager. Dale F. Hungerford, a lad from 
Michigan who served with the Army 
at Payne Field, Cairo, and who is con- 
sidered to be a wizard in his field, is 
maintenance foreman. He is highly 
regarded. Among the first officers is 
Major Henry J. Bailey, also well re- 
garded. Walter Deason has recently 
joined the company as meteorologist. 


Ethiopian has a virgin field for 
exploitation. The railroad from Dji- 
bouti to Addis Ababa is not only eight 
to nine months behind in hauling its 
backlog of cargo, but is very slow and 
indifferent to a moving world. EAL 
has carried ten automobiles (small 
British-made cars) from Aden to Ad- 
dis, and can offer lower passenger 
fares than the railroad. On its charter 
flights to Nairobi, 725 miles south of 
Addis, it gets 17¢ a passenger mile in 
fares and people think the fare is 
cheap at the price. EAL charges about 
13c a passenger mile between Cairo 
and Addis, and about 11.9¢c per mile 
to Djibouti. 

Obermiller has the. distinction of 
probably being the first man to drive 
an automobile in the air. He sat in 
the front seat of the car as it was 
being hauled by air to Addis. 

As an example of primitive travel 


conditions existing in Ethiopia, it 
takes 23 days to go from Addis to 
Gondar by muleback and anywhere 
from two weeks to three months by 
automobile and you have to take your 
own bridges with you because the 
natives take down every bridge that’s 
built and use the wood for fuel or for 
building purposes. The trip is only 
one hour and 40 minutes by air. The 
airplane has virtually no competition 
whatever. 

Among Ethiopian’s accomplishments 
is hauling aviation gasoline, furniture, 
an 1,800 lb. safe, and a one-ton piece 
of machinery. 


New Radio, Meteorological Gear 


EAL is buying new radio and me- 
teorological equipment. It now has an 
air-ground low-powered radio set at 
Addis, but has no radio navigation 
equipment as yet. It plans to install 
some Army surplus equipment soon 
and will make its services available to 
all airlines. It is currently ordering 
some Friez and Bendix equipment. 

A single Noorduyn Norseman is on 
its way to EAL for experimental pur- 
poses but earlier plans to use a fleet of 
Norsemen have been abandoned. No 
Curtiss C-46’s will be used, either. 
The Northrop Pioneer is a possibility. 

The airport at Addis has a 4,500-foot 
runway but since the altitude is 7,500 
feet, another 2,000 feet are going to be 
added. 

EAL thinks it has the world’s record 
for the longest non-stop commercial 
DC-3 flight. The run from Cairo to 
Asmara is 1,120 miles. 
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Executive Type Cloudster to Tap Extensive 
New Markets, Douglas Claims at Unveiling 


By Frep HUNTER 


Because of the plane’s range, the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. anticipates it will 
tap extensive new markets with its 
five-place Cloudster, which is now 
undergoing tests. 

The new craft’s maximum range ex- 
ceeds 1,100 miles and it can carry five 
persons plus 250 pounds of baggage a 
distance of 950 miles at 200 mph. 

Carlos Wood, chief of preliminary 
design for the Douglas company, gives 
the following illustration: 


The two engines are mounted inside 
the fuselage behind the sound-proofed 
passenger compartment. Either engine 
may be cut in or out without affecting 
flight control and single engine per- 
formance is exceptional. Rate of climb 
with one engine is 600 feet per minute. 
With two engines it is 1,500 feet per 
minute. The service ceiling of 11,800 
feet on one engine rises to 22,000 with 
both engines. Landing speed is approxi- 
mately 65 mph. 

The propeller is an eight-foot, two- 
bladed Hamilton Standard stock pro- 


Douglas Claim for Cloudster: Los Angeles-El Paso non-stop, 180 mph against a 30 mph head wind. 


“The Cloudster can be flown from 
Los Angeles to El Paso, Tex., non-stop 
at a cruising speed of 180 mph. against 
a 30-mile headwind and still have an 
hour’s fuel supply left. Eliminate the 
30-mile headwind and the cruising 
speed increases to 200 mph.” 

This range—and the relatively high 
cruising speed—is expected to make 
the plane extremely popular as an 
executive type model used in company 
travel. 

Scaled-down Mixmaster 

The Cloudster, essentially, is a 
scaled-down Mixmaster and it uses 
the same aerodynamic principle of 
“center-line thrust” as the Douglas 
XB-42 twin-engine bomber. The drive 
shaft from the two engines to the 
propeller aft of the rear control sur- 
faces, as a matter of fact, is the same 
as the XB-42 honed down to size. 

The prototype is equipped with 200 
horsepower Continental engines and 
the initial test flights will be made 
with these powerplants, but the craft 
is designed for 250 horsepower engines. 

The company is somewhat concerned 
about production deliveries of en- 
gines, but later in the year it is an- 
ticipated two engine models will be 
available. One is Continental’s 250 
horsepower plant and the other an en- 
gine of similar power made by Lycom- 
ing. 
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peller. To convert it into a pusher, 
Douglas engineers simply mounted the 
hub of the prop backward and reversed 
the blades. 

An unusual feature of the plane is 
its cooling. Air scoop intakes are lo- 
cated on either side of the fuselage 
just above the wing roots. Four tubes, 
one connected to each engine bank, 
provide outlets on the under side of 
the fuselage. When the engines are 
running on the ground these tubes act 
like aspirators and pull the air through 
without the use of fans. 

Trim and sleek, the ship looks “like 
what an airplane should look like,” 
as one engineer put it, and with the 
entire cabin located forward of the 
wings, provides exceptional visibility. 
The ship has a wingspan of 39 feet, 
9% inches, it is 12 feet high and its 
overall length is 35 feet 414 inches, 

Tricycle landing gear retracts into 
the nose and wings and the nose wheel 
is steerable. 

An automobile-type door on the left 
side is the entrance to the cabin and 
a 15-inch step makes it simple to enter. 

No production plans will be made 
for the plane, Douglas officials said, 
until the completion of the exhaustive 
tests which now are under way. 
Neither has a price been fixed, but it 
is reported the craft will sell in the 
$20,000-$25,000 class. 


Platt-LePage Enters 
Voluntary Liquidation 


Unable to agree on a reorganization 
and refinancing plan, the owners of 
Platt-LePage Aircraft Corp., Eddy. 
stone, Pa., have placed the company in 
voluntary liquidation. The company 
was organized in 1938 to develop and 
produce helicopters and during the war 
delivered two machines out of a pro- 
duction order of seven to the Army Air 
Forces. 

The two machines produced, both 
twin-rotor craft, were the XR-1 and 
the XR-1A. The former is now in the 
Army Museum and the latter, after 
extensive tests at Wright Field, be- 
came surplus at the end of the war 
and was sold through RFC to Helicop- 
ter Air Transport, of Philadelphia. The 
XR-1A is now being refitted by HAT 
at Central Airport, Camden, for com- 
mercial work. Each machine was 
powered with a 450 hp Wasp Junior 
engine. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
has been revealed as owner of 39% of 
the stock of the company, and also asa 
majority holder of notes. It is under- 
stood all holders of notes and stock 
will receive substantial settlements, 
There are no debts outstanding. 

There are three licensees of Platt- 
LePage rotary wing patents: McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Corp., and Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. R. S. Rheem, 
president of the firm bearing his name, 
was v.p. of Platt-LePage. 


LePage Now Consulting Engineer 

W. Laurence LePage, who has been 
president of Platt-LePage Aircraft 
Corp. since 1938, has opened up offices 
as consulting engineer in Suite 523-4 
at 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., it has been learned following 
announcement that the aircraft com- 
pany was undergoing voluntary liqui- 
dation. LePage has been well known 
in aviation for 24 years, chiefly in aero- 
nautical engineering work. 


Globe Production Continues 

There will be no interruption in 
manufacturing operations at Globe 
Aircraft Corp., makers of Swift air- 
craft, under a federal court order 
issued at Fort Worth which stayed 
proceedings in bankruptcy filed by 
creditors on Dec. 27. 

Wirt M. Norris, oil executive, was 
named trustee and George J. New- 
man, co-trustee. Newman, executive 
vice president of Globe, formerly was 
vice president and general manager 
of the Consolidated Vultee plant at 
Fort Worth. 


Taylorcraft Trustee Urges Liquidation 
Immediate liquidation of assets of 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., going 
through reorganization proceedings in 
federal court in Cleveland, has been 
recommended by Austin H. Hauxhurst, 
trustee, in his report on his operations 
since he was appointed on Nov. 13. 
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Allison Drops DC-4 
Engine Test Project 


The Allison Division of General 
Motors Corp. has cancelled its order 
with Douglas Aircraft Co. for two new 
DC-4B planes to be equipped with 
Allison liquid cooled engines, it has 
been announced by E. B. Newill, gen- 
eral manager. 

However, Allison engines will be in- 
stalled on the XC-114 (military ver- 
sion of the DC-6) under Army con- 
tract “to demonstrate the improved 
performance which is indicated for a 
C-54 airplane with Allison V-1710 
liquid-cooled engines.” 

Allison spokesmen indicated that 
while Douglas had met all its sched- 
ules in building the two DC-4’s which 
Allison planned to offer to the airlines 
for proof testing under their own op- 
eration, delays in building the nacelles 
and in securing deliveries of impor- 
tant accessories from other manufac- 
turers had been troublesome. While 
the first airplane itself was virtually 
complete, the other delays made it 
appear that it would be next winter 
before it could be made available to 
any airline. 


Volmer Reports Successful 
Flight Test of Revised VJ-21 


The Volmer Aircraft Co. of Glen- 
dale, Calif., has successfully flight 
tested the Volmer VJ-21, formerly the 
Jarvis VJ-21, which they recently pur- 
chased from Jarvis Manufacturing Co., 
and the designer Volmer Jensen and 
John Carssow, Volmer heads, are mak- 
ing plans for early production. 

Now changed over from the original 
monowheel landing gear to the con- 
ventional tricycle gear, the Volmer is 
an all-metal, 3-place pusher. Powered 
by a Continental C-75 h.p. engine, the 
VJ-21 attains a top speed of 120 mph, 
can cruise at 110 mph. 

Wing span of the new craft is 38 
feet, length 23 feet. Gross weight 
is 1350 pounds, range 800 miles. Jensen 
and Carssow hope to produce the 
planes for sale at a price under $2900. 


Martin Gives Menasco Big 
Landing Gear Contracts 


_ Genn L. Martin Co. has signed what 
is cribed as the largest commercial 
pli landing gear contract ever made, 
acco ding to John C. Lee, president of 
sco Manufacturing Co. Contract 
is $3,838,000. 

‘tin has given Menasco orders for 
ng gears for the 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 
nger and cargo planes as well as 
ie XB-48, a six-engine jet bomber 
: built for the Army Air Forces. 
n has an option to jncrease the 
r to 500 ship sets of landing gear. 
Monasco now has $11,302,000 orders 
On backlog, Lee said, including con- 
trac's with Consolidated Vultee, Doug- 

las, Lockheed and North American. 
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Pioneer Flight Tested; Saturn Abandoned 


The turn of the year witnessed two 
contrasting developments in feeder- 
line planes. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. began full- 
scale flight testing of its new three- 
engined passenger-cargo plane, the 
Pioneer, following its successful initial 
flight, in anticipation of its wide accep- 
tance as a feeder-type craft both do- 
mestically and abroad. 

On almost the same day that the 


although this is dependent upon the 
character of the orders, and production 
may be started on a smaller number. 

The Pioneer is designed to take-off 
with a 10,600-pound useful load in as 
little as 700 feet and it will land with 
the same load in about 750 feet. 

This characteristic will enable it to 
use any operating airfield in the United 
States and is expected to open new 
horizons of air travel as a “bush” air- 


Feed e@— The three-engined Pioneer is shown in flight after its 
Northrop er Plan takeoff from Northrop field. The 25,000-pound passenger- 


cargo transport will take-off with five tons of useful load in as little as 700 feet. 


Pioneer went aloft for the first time, 
Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., announced that a 
variety of developments had caused 
the company to abandon its twin-en- 
gined Saturn product. 

Although both planes were designed 
for feeder-type operations, they were 
pointed at distinctly different markets. 
Lockheed’s Saturn was to have been a 
high performance ship with a cruising 
speed in excess of 200 miles an hour 
and lag in airport construction was one 
of the reasons the project was aban- 
doned. Northrop’s Pioneer, on the 
other hand, was engineered primarily 
to get into airfields which are too 
small for other transports. In addi- 
tion, the Pioneer is a combination-type 
plane suitable either for cargo or pas- 
sengers whereas the Saturn was to 
have been solely a passenger craft of 
the deluxe type. 

Northrop has as yet formulated no 
production plans for the Pioneer and 
it will hold off tooling and the estab- 
lishment of a production program until 
it has the orders to justify the project. 
Company officials, however, regard the 
preliminary orders it already has re- 
ceived as indicating that a sufficient 
number of firm orders will be taken 
to build the craft. Probably orders 
for about 100 ships will be required, 


plane for foreign use in isolated and 
mountainous terrain. 

Top speed of the Pioneer, with nor- 
mal rated power at 10,000 feet, is 193 
mph. Cruising speed at the same alti- 
tude is in excess of 150 mph. 

In announcing that the Saturn had 
been dropped, Gross said a number of 
factors were involved. One was the 
inability to secure engines giving the 
performance required and expected 
within a reasonable time. The lag in 
airport construction limiting useful- 
ness to prospective customers of a 
feeder-type plane at the present time 
was another. In addition, he said the 
company had tied up larger amounts 
of capital than anticipated by delivery 
delays in the Constellation program, 
thus postponing expected income and 
necessitating reallocation of the Saturn 
budget to the Constellation program. 


Lockheed Forming Service Corp. 


The functions of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Service Division will soon be un- 
der a new corporation now being or- 
ganized by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
As yet nameless, the new corporation 
is headed by Cyril Chappallet, presi- 
dent; Kenneth Hull, v.p. and general 
manager; Reagan Stunkel, v.p. in 
charge of sales and service; B. A. For- 
rest, sec.-treasurer. 
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34% in November 


U. S. manufacturers shipped a total 
of 3,093 aircraft valued at $28,700,000 
in November, a decrease of 34% in 
number and 10% in value from the 
previous month, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. These data do not inciude ex- 
perimental military aircraft nor mili- 
tary planes in a restricted category. 

The November shipments increased 
the cumulative 1946 total to 34,099 
planes. Unfilled orders on Nov. 30 
amounted to 31,461 planes with a value 
of $1,147,664,569, a decrease of 23% 
from the 40,662 on order the previous 
month. 

Personal plane shipments reported 
by 11 manufacturers in November to- 
taled 2,673 valued at $8,055,000, com- 


Cub Aids Operations 


A 40% increase in efficiency of its 
lumbering operations has been re- 
ported by the May Brothers Lumber 
Co. of Garden City, La., since it in- 
augurated use of a Piper Cub on 
floats in its daily routine. The com- 
pany reports that some trips into the 
bayou, swampy territory where it 
operates, which formerly took a day 
or two by boat may now be made 
in 20 or 30 minutes by air. 











pared with October shipments by same 
companies of 3,745 planes valued at 
$8,751,000. - Available statistics for the 
ll-month period ending Nov. 30 
showed total shipments of 29,568 per- 
sonal aircraft valued at $81,475,000. 

The personal aircraft data, reported 
by the Personal Aircraft Council of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
follow: 





Complete Aircraft Shipments 


Value-Manufacturer’s Net Billing Price 
(in thousands) 





November 


Januery- January- 
October November November October November 














ay a 
North American 
Piper Gee 


Republic 
Stinson 


$1,849 
1,303 
380 


1,485 
(1}462)a 


7,324 $1,375 $13,125 
289 1,297 17,988 


111 
(635)a 
460 


139 
2,012 
187 
824 4,672 
aos N.A. 5,511 
(111)a 492d N.A. (336)a 1,752 
3,745 29,568  ||+j+ ($8,055 $8,750 $81,475 





N.A. Not available. a Not included in total. 
© Five month periods. January-October only. 


b Includes Fairchild Personal Pianes and some Globe Swifts. 
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WISHES TO ANNOUNCE THE NEW LOCATION OF ITS OFFICES 


AND WAREHOUSE AT 


7550 MELROSE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


AND THE ASSOCIATION WITH THE COMPANY OF 
JOHN S. CRANFORD 
FORMERLY WITH LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. AS SALES MANAGER 


AND 


JACK WOLF 


FORMERLY OF AIRSUPPLY COMPANY AS SERVICE ENGINEER 


CABLE ADDRESS 
HENAIR, LOS ANGELES 


























| Industry Notes 


Ercoupe Production: A tentative de. 
cision to resume production of the 
Ercoupe on Feb. 3 has been made by 
the Engineering and Research Corp, 
the decision to make either five or 
ten planes per day being delayed until 
later. 


Fairchild Caterpillar: Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp. has revived 
experiments under an Army contract 
with a caterpillar type landing gear, 
the initial test being scheduled on @ 
C-82 transport sometime in February, 


Stinson Service: Stinson Division of 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp, 
is now issuing an owner’s Service 
policy which includes a free 25-hour 
inspection, manufacturer’s warranty 
and change of address clause and is 
given to the purchaser of a Voyager 
150 or a Flying Station Wagon. In 
interest of economy and _ efficiency 
Stinson has decided all future de- 
liveries of Stinson planes will be fly- 
away. 


New Plant Site: United Helicopters, 
Inc. has acquired a 65-acre site in San 
Mateo County, Calif., and plans are 
underway for the construction of an 
assembly and fabrication plant for the 
company’s rotary-wing aircraft. 


Helicopter Tests: Kaman Aircraft 
Corp. of 1776 Park St., Boston, has 
received authorization to make flight 
tests of its first helicopter; first of 
such tests will be made soon at Bram- 
ley Field in South Boston. 


Jet Engine Production: The West- 
inghouse axial flow jet engine, 24-C, 
has two production lines scheduled for 
the future with Wright and Allison 
handling the production. 


Test-Craft Certified: The Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. has received an NC 
license for its GA-2, a_ three-place 
experimental amphibian plane which 
it will use for testing purposes only. 


Submarine ‘Kite’ Tested: Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. has on loan from 
the technical intelligence branch of 
the Army Air Forces for experimenta- 
tion a skeleton-like combination auto- 
giro and kite which the German Navy 
used on its submarines for aerial] ob- 
servation. 


One-Fifth Veterans: The aviation 
industry now has on the payroll some 
44,000 veterans, the Aircraft Industries 
Association has announced, thus giving 
the vets a 1-to-5 ratio to the total em- 
ployes in the industry. 


S. A. Sales Tour: Beech Aircraft 
Corp.’s export sales manager, E. S. 
Safford, left New York by commercial 
plane Jan. 11 for a six-weeks sales and 
service tour of Beechcraft distributors 
and customers in South America. 
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Republic President— Merdy |. Peale 


was recently 
elected president of Republic Aviation 
Corp. succeeding Alfred Marchev who is 
the company's new chairman of the Board. 


Joseph F. McCarthy, formerly with United 
Aircraft Corp., has been elected treasurer and 
controller of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Kenneth F. Leaman, with Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. since 1940, is Convair’s 
new manager of its Vultee Field division at 
Downey, Calif. 


Kartveli Domonokos 


Alexander Kartveli, designer of the P-47, 
the P-48, and the XF-12, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Julius J. Domonokos, manager of Bell Air- 
craft Corp.’s Burlington, Va., Division, was 
Tece y elected a vice-president of the 
manii.acturing firm. 

William J. Morrisey, veteran Douglas Air- 
craft Co. test pilot, is now assistant chief 
test pilot. Special assignments given other 

s test pilots make John F. Martin 
ible for experimental and production 
of commercial models; Russell W. 

» responsible for flying Army and Navy 

and Larry L. Peyton in charge of 
eld representatives, training and new 
t deliveries. 

n F. Decker is the new assistant fac- 

nanager of Hamilton Standard Pro- 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. 

se F. Chapline is now general man- 
f the Ranger Aircraft Engines Division 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
laces H. H. Bud, resigned. 

‘e Martin has been elected general 
er of the Hamilton Standard Propellers 
n of United Aircraft Corp. He has 
in that capacity since Sept. 1, 1946. 
tham Adams is the new manager of 
Inc., of California. 
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New Turbo Jet Being 
Developed by Packard 


George T. Christopher, president and 
general manager of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., has announced that Packard 
is working on a different and more 
efficient type of turbo jet engine for 
airplanes and missiles. He said that 
the plane was still on the restricted 
list of the Army, whose Air Material 
Command contracted for the engine’s 
development, but that it had success- 
fully passed factory tests. 

Major work is being done on the 
engine at Packard’s $10,000,000 de- 
velopment facilities at Toledo, Ohio, 
and the flight testing center at Willow 
Run. A new $3,500,000 turbo jet lab- 
oratory is scheduled for completion at 
the Toledo site this spring, some units 
of which are already in use. 


Weatherhead ADMA President 

The Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Association elected A. J. 
Weatherhead, Jr., president of the 
Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, as its 
1947 president at its fourth annual 
meeting held recently in Chicago. He 
succeeds W. F. Scott, Jr., Supply Divi- 
sion, Inc., Robertson, Mo., who becomes 
a member of the board. 

As vice presidents ADMA chose E. 
B. Kenty, Air Associates, Inc. of Dallas 
and A. E. R. Peterka, The Lamson and 
Sessions Co., Cleveland. ; 
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Atlanta Bank Lends 
Delta Five Million 


C. E. Woolman, president and gen- 
eral manager of Delta Air Lines, has 
announced completion of arrange- 
ments for a $5,000,000 loan from the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
of Atlanta, a considerable portion of 
which will be used for purchase of 
10 Martin 2-0-2 aircraft. 

In addition to $2,500,000 to be spent 
on the planes, the new funds will be 
used for survey and installation of 
new routes; payment for $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion to general offices, hangar and 
shops at Atlanta airport; remodeling 
and enlarging of city and field ticket 
offices in many cities served; and gen- 
eral improvements. 

Woolman said that Delta will install 
only 36 seats in the 40-place cabins 
of the 2-0-2’s to leave more room for 
cargo space. 

The $1,000,000 building expansion 
program, now 25% completed, will 
give the company 68,000 additional 
square feet in office and shop space 
and provide a separate engine and in- 
strument test cell. 


North American Reports 
$4,000,000 Net For '46 


Preliminary, unaudited results of 
North American Aviation activities 
during the 1946 fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1946, showed sales and other in- 
come amounted to $56,642,000 and a 
profit before taxes of $6,500,000. Net 
income, after federal tax deductions, 
was $4,000,000. 

Figures for the last quarter of that 
period showed sales and other income 
amounting to $3,416,000 with sales 
costs and other expenses exceeding 
that figure by $1,137,000. A reduction 
in federal taxes on income for that 
period of $47,000 cut the net loss for 
the quarter to $1,090,000. 

The company attributed the fourth 
quarter loss to the company’s build-up 
stage under a large number of con- 
tracts. Backlog of unfilled orders in- 
creased from $90,882,505 at the start 
of the quarter to $165,037,118 at end of 
the quarter. 


Luscombe Declares Dividend 

A dividend of 5c on 546,908 shares 
of outstanding stock will be paid share- 
holders of record on Feb. 12, 1947, by 
the Luscombe Airplane Corp. The 
company showed a net profit of 15c 
a share for the first nine months of 
1946. 


Finance Conference Chooses Holstad 

The Airline Financing and Account- 
ing Conference for 1947 has elected 
L. S. Holstad of Northwest Airlines 
president, according to the Air Trans- 
port Association. L. B. Judd of Delta 
Air Lines is the conference’s 1947 Ist 
vp., and J. A. Uhl of Continental Air 
Lines the new 2d v.p. 
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Leading Aviation Securities 


(Courtesy of Burnham & Co) 





Range for 6 Dave 
Ended 12-20-46 
High 


Range for 6 Days 
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Low 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AIRLINES 


American § Airlines 
American Airlines, cv. pfd. 
Sraniff Airways 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American Airways 
Penn.-Central Air. 
Trans. & Western Air 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 


MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


Aviation Corp. 
Aviation Corp. pf. 


Bendix Aviation 
Boeing 

Cons. 

Continental 
Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright ‘‘A’’ 
Douglas Aircraft 
Grumman Airc. 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Martin, Glenn L. 
National Aviation 
North Am, Aviation 
Republic Aviation 
Sperry Corp. 
United Aircraft 
Wright Aero. 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


AIRLINES 

Alaska Airlines 

Colonial Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 

Pan American Air. war. . 


MANUFACTURERS, ETO. 
Aero Supply ‘8’ 
Air Associates 


Fairchild Cc. & 1. 
Ceerteen B. | Be desccccccpvesesocesccesescs 
Irving Air Chute 
Menasco Mfg. 
Northrop Aircraft 
Piper Aircraft 
Roosevelt Field 
Ryan Aero. 

Solar Aircraft 
United Aircraft Prod. 
Waco Aircraft 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


AIRLINES 

Airborne Cargo Lines 
Air Cargo Transport 
All American Aviation 
American Overseas i 


Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 
Emery Air Freight Corp. 
Expresseo Aereo 
Flamingo Air Services, 


Istand Air Ferries, inc. 

Latin American Airways, inc. 
Mid-Continent Air Lines 
National Skyways 

Public Flyers, in 

TACA Airways 

Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Corp. 
vu. S&S. Airlines, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


Airports 
Columbia Aircraft 
Continental Aviation & Eng. 
General Aviation Equip. 
ucts 


Luscombe Airplane 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. pfd. 
Pacific Airmotive 
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Whats RIGHT with 
the Airlines! 


How Western Air Lines Has Improved Its 
Service to the Traveling Public 








» a heard and read a lot 
recently about what’s wrong 
with the airlines—perhaps 
you've had a bad experience 
yourself. Western Air Lines, 
like every American business 
concern, has had reconversion 
difficulties. But, we want you 
to know about the great im- 
provements we've made in re- 
cent months. 

We've analyzed your complaints 
and find that seldom does any- 
one protest about the personnel 
or the service rendered in flight. 
These are the factors you do 
complain about: 


1 IRREGULAR OPERATIONS 


The terrific demand for space during and 
immediately after the war forced all air- 
lines to push equipment to the utmost. 
Manufacturers, beset by reconversion 
problems, fell far behind in equipment 
deliveries. Under these conditions, on- 
time operations were impossible. 


What Western Air Is Doing About It 


¢/ncreased seating capacity 125% since 
}-J Day. Western’s fleet now includes 12 
DC-3 and 11 DC-4 aircraft. 


¢ | oluntarily reduced schedules and sacri- 


Jiced revenue to free planes for standby 


service, thus assuring a considerable im- 
rovement in ON-TIME operations. 

 .tn entire new fleet of 300-mile-per-hour 

DC-6 and Convair-240 planes will be 

placed in service next summer. 

For the first time since before the 


war, we now have enough planes to 
maintain our flights on schedule. 


2 WEATHER DELAYS 


In a year’s time, air traffic in and out of 
large terminals has trebled with very little 
increase in airport facilities or navigational 
aids. Consequently, in overcast weather, 
schedule delays and cancellations mounted 
to alarming proportions. 


What Western Air Is Doing About It 


e Entire DC-4 fleet equipped with VHF 
radio facilities which insure clear, static- 
free communications, regardless of weather. 


e Entire DC-4 fleet equipped for new CAA 
Instrument Landing System which will be 
placed in operation this winter. This system 
will reduce schedule delays and eliminate 
many cancelled flights. 


e Incidentally, it should be remembered that 
Western’s routes traverse country having a 
high percentage of good weather. Further- 
more, airways congestion is not a problem 
in our territory. 


Western Air led all airlines in 1945 
with 98.6% of its scheduled flights 
completed. 


3 INSUFFICIENT GROUND 
FACILITIES 


Air terminals and ticket offices have been 
overcrowded. As additional flights were 
added, congestion increased almost to the 
breaking point. 


What Western Air Is Doing About It 


e Greatly increased terminal facilities over 
the system; added passenger facilities and 
hangar space at San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver, Ogden and Great 
Falls. 

e Opened 15 new city ticket offices since V-J 
Day, remodeled and enlarged 7 others. 


e Strategically spotted 9 convenient offices 
throughout Southern California, the only 
airline to provide intensive suburban ticket 
office coverage. 


e New $2,000,000 Operational Base opened 
at Los Angeles Municipal Airport last 
month, spreading our schedules between two 
major airports. 


At no time in our 20-year history have 
we been so well provided with pas- 
senger handling facilities. 


4 INSUFFICIENT RESERVATIONS 
FACILITIES 


The real reason for this is overwhelming 
public acceptance. In one year, Western 
Air increased over 100% in number of 
passengers handled per month. This re- 
sulted in overloaded telephones, inexpert 
handling of reservations and seats sold 
out ‘way in advance. 


What Western Air Is Doing About It 


e Installed new, speedier reservations tech- 
niques and machinery. 


e Added 232 new people to reservations, 
ticket o 
since V-J Day, including 158 former serv- 
icemen. For the first time since 1941, we 
have enough people to handle our business. 


es, and passenger service payrolls 


e Installed many new telephones in the past 


* 6 months; in Los Angeles alone our trunk 


lines have been increased 120% in the past 
60 days. The annoying busy signal is now 
seldom heard when you dial Western Air. 


Seats, in most cases, can now be 
secured on short notice; requests are 
handled quickly and courteously. 


Like you, Western Air looks 
forward to the time when all 
the conveniences of air travel 
will be yours, when you want 
them. The situation is infinitely 
better today than it was six 
months ago and you can look 
forward to further continuous 
improvement during the com- 
ing year. 


Ylellan b tales 


PRESIDENT 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
General Offices: 135 So. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SAFE FLYING 


@ Oliver C. Thener, Vice President of the B-1 
Beverage Company of St. Louis, Missouri, is an 
experienced businessman-pilot. In the past twelve 
months he has flown more than ninety thousand miles 
in the company’s Ercoupe calling on franchised 
bottlers in thirty-eight states. Mr. Thener believes 
in flying ...in safe flying. He believes it’s just 


ylain common sense to prepare for emergencies. 
hat’s why the B-1 Ercoupe is equipped with Irvin 

CHAIR Chutes... for extra protection. 

More and more plane owners are installing these 

new Irvin CHAIR Chutes in their planes. Our de- 

scriptive circular will give you full particulars about 

this unusual parachute. Why not write for it... now. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 


as ff 


<< Irvin CHAIR Chutes installed in a Beechcraft. 
CHAIR Chutes have the same comfort and beauty 
as deluxe airplane chairs...do not take up extra space. 


Irvin CHAIR Chutes installed in a Stinson. CHAIR 
Chutes are fitted into the back of the chair... 
don’t have to be carried around, worn or stored. > 


FEEL SAFER ...BE SAFER... with the new Irvin CHAIR Chute 
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OQpeuions and Maulenance Review 


Including 


COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—GROUND FACILITIES 


Airline Airborne Radar Use 
Seen Possible by Year End 


Army, Navy and American 
Push Equipment Development 


By Davin SHAWE 


An investigation into the 1947 out- 
look for airborne radar, as an airline 
instrument, discloses that some signifi- 
cant equipment improvements have 
been worked out, that the improved 
equipment already has demonstrated 
its usefulness to the satisfaction of 
many observers, and that a satisfac- 
tory airborne set may be in production 
and available for air transport opera- 
tions before the end of 1947. 

It still remains for some of the air- 
lines and associated agencies to show 
greater enthusiasm for the idea of 
using airborne radar. Nevertheless, 
considering the general lack of en- 
thusiasm shown after the first airline 
trials of military equipment less than 
a year ago, it can be considered signifi- 
cant that radar has acquired a number 
of advocates among industry people 
who have been experimenting with it. 

The Air Transport § Association, 
which eventually will influence the 
attitude of the industry as a whole, 
and particularly of the smaller air- 
lines which have done no research of 
their own, is not passing judgment on 
airborne radar until more operational 
data is accumulated. ATA has re- 
ceived and commented favorably upon 
a report compiled by Transcontinental 
& Western Air, and at the present 


Flat Country Ahead— 


devices whch might enhance the all- 
weather schedule performance of their 
own air transport services, and they 
have offered valuable cooperation and 
equipment to interested airlines. 

A notable example of this coopera- 
tion is the contract which the Navy 
granted to American Airlines—one of 
the most interested of U. S. operators 
—for radar development and flight 


Radar at Work— 


ing ridge of hills. 


as a modification of military equip- 
ment, was to gyro stablize the radar 
antenna in pitch and roll so that a 
pilot would not lose the radar picture 
when he most needed it, such as when 
maneuvering away from obstacles. 

A further refinement permitted fix- 
ing the antenna in pitch (that is, 
stabilizing in roll only) so that a 
pilot, seeing the reflection of obstacles 
ahead, could put his plane into a 
climbing attitude and immediately tell 
whether his climb was sufficient to 
take him over the obstacle. 

After exploring the terrain and 
storm avoidance possibilities of the 
improved radar equipment, studies 


View at left shows American Airlines’ radar research DC-3 approach- 
Simultaneous radar scope shot at right indicates 


plane has just crossed one ridge, with the next showing within the two-mile safety circle. 
Note that radar picture outlines a pass which could be flown through with safety. 


testing. This dollar-a-year contract 
placed a quarter million dollars worth 
of radar equipment at American’s dis- 
posal. 

Efforts to adapt military equipment 
to commercial requirements first re- 
sulted in a significant modification 
rather than a new discovery. Ground 
clutter having been the major source 
of criticism, American Airlines’ tech- 
nicians under R. W. Ayer, assistant 
cirector of flight enginering, changed 
the antenna to beam out the waves 


» Og 


PD 


These views show that plane has just crossed last ridge and 
is approaching flat country. Four-mile safety circle in scope 


shows no obstructions at or near flight level within the radius of the airborne radar. 


time an ATA engineer is accompany- 
ing ra’ar-equipped flights being made 
betwen Seattle and Alaska by Amer- 
an Airlines Air Cargo Division. 
Considerable credit in connection 
With modifying military airborne into 
a devicx meeting the requirements of 
the air'ines is due the military services 
themseives. Both the Army and the 
Navy have taken an aggressive atti- 
tude toward the improvement of all 
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at a relatively flat angle without 
splashing them downward. 

This produced a clutter-free safety 
circle which, whenever invaded by a 
signal, indicated an obstacle at or 
near the level of flight and thus 
hazardous. By removing the clutter 
from nearby ground objects, it also 
became possible for the first time to 
see storms over land. 

American’s next undertaking, still 


were launched into radar navigation 
with fixed and mobile beacon re- 
sponders on the ground. When the 
beacons were found to be a rather pre- 
cise and easily used aid to navigation, 
an effort was made to develop a 
landing approach system using the 
same beacons. 

After several months of research, a 
method was worked out using a small 
beacon about the size of a suitcase at 
each end of a runway. These send 
out delayed pulses which permit a 
precise alignment of the runway in the 
radar scope of an incoming plane. 
Repeated flight demonstrations by 
American Airlines last July, with an 
actual ceiling varying from 400 to 200 
feet at times, showed that the beacons 
could be lined up in the scope to give 
a “landable” runway alignment. 

Another complaint against military 
radar sets—their low power output 
and poor scope readability in bright 
daylight—is expected to be greatly 
improved in equipment now being de- 
veloped. At the same time, weight 
of the complete installation is ex- 
pected to be reduced a!most 50% 

A radar procurement program, in 
which American Airlines is working 
closely with the Army and Navy, is 
moving forward on an _ accelerated 
basis. Various manufacturers are at 
work on equipment, using specfica- 
tions drawn from the past year’s re- 
search and operational experience, 
which is expected to be suitable for 
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packaging into a satisfactory set for 
the airlines and for NATS and ATC. 

The development program under- 
taken jointly by the Navy and Amer- 
ican Airlines has disclosed the follow- 
ing nine uses, some of them with 
recognized limitations, to which air- 
borne radar can be put: 

1. Terrain avoidance—The pencil 
beam. and safety circle provide a 
simple formula by which, without any 
great degree of interpretation, a pilot 
may see and avoid hills either by 
climbing over or turning away. 


2. Storm surveillance—Radar as 
now developed can see moderately 
heavy precipitation, including ice 
crystals, heavy snow, rain and hail. 

3. Ice detection—Radar returns in- 
dicating precipitation, combined with 
an awareness of outside air tempera- 
ture trends, permit a pilot to avoid 
dense concentrations of precipitation 
which usually contain the most dan- 
gerous ice. 

4. Enroute and approach area pre- 
cision navigation—Radar beacons on 
the ground, replying to airborne radar 
on a separate frequency, provide easy 
and precise navigation through predi- 
gested information as to track, head- 
ing and distance. 

5. Instrument low-approach navi- 
gation—Delayed pulses applied to 
beacons at each end of a runway pro- 
vide a flexible two-way approach 
system, available at any airport with 
little or no installation difficulty, 
capable of bringing aircraft down to 
within the limit of the altimeter 


equipment and until runway or ap- 
proach lights are picked up. 

6. Air-to-air collision avoidance— 
With the safety circle feature, it is 
possible to spot other aircraft flying 
at the same level within the area of 


the clutter-free circle. Further, the 
antenna tilt can be set at zero to scan 
on an entirely horizontal plane with- 
out ground clutter, thus permitting the 
tracking of other aircraft up to a dis- 
tance of from 4 to 6 miles. Present 
disadvantages are that the pips indi- 
cating other planes are quite small, 
the scope requires constant watching, 
and the beam will not pick up other 
aircraft if they are climbing or de- 
scending through the level of the 
viewing plane. 

7. Ground speed indication—Except 
over unbroken water or flat waste 
land, pilots have in the scope a con- 
tinuous and reliable indication of 
speed of progression over the ground 
and relative drift angle. 

8. Altitude indication—A low pre- 
cision yet safe altitude indication in 
miles above the ground is available in 
the scope, but it is considered of only 
supplementary value at present. 

9. Substitute artificial horizon—In 
the unlikely event of vacuum power 
failure, the radar may be used to 
maintain the airplane right side up by 
locking the antenna in position with 
respect to the aircraft and utilizing 
the radar picture to maintain level 
flight. 
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CAB Announces Flight Engineer License Tests 


Certification of flight engineers for 
transport aircraft, a subject of Civil 
Aeronautics Board and industry dis- 
cussion since last February, has been 
settled with the publication of a new 
Part 35 of Civil Air Regulations. 
Effective March 15, persons serving in 
such capacity on aircraft which re- 
quire the services of flight engineers 
will be required to have a valid Flight 
Engineer Certificate, obtainable by 
meeting certain requirements as to 
age, citizenship, education, physical 
standards, experience and knowledge. 

Knowledge and skill will be tested 
by written examination and by a 
practical flight test in a 4-engine 





StandardsBureau Gets 
New Battery Test Lab 


The National Bureau of Standards, 
in connection with the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics, has established a new 
battery research laboratory for study- 
ing aircraft batteries under conditions 
similar to those in actual practice. 

The laboratory is equipped with com- 
pletely automatic controls for cycling 
batteries and is expected to shed new 
light on problems such as charging 
techniques and maximum electrical 
capacity per unit weight. Laboratory 
equipment provides for discharging 
batteries through constant resistance 
and recharging them either at constant 
potential or constant current. 

The equipment includes six similar 
cycling units, each with a control 
cabinet, two motor-generator sets, and 
necessary resistors. From one to six 
24-volt batteries may be cycled on each 
unit. Provision is made for simulating 
temperature extremes and flight vi- 
bration conditions. 





Refueling From Below— 


cover applicable Civil Air Regulations, 
theory of flight and elementary aero- 
dynamics, plane performance and 
engine operation with respect to limi- 
tations, mathematical computation of 
engine operation and fuel consump- 
tion, aircraft loading and center of 
gravity computations, and basic main- 
tenance and operating procedures. 
In the flight test, enginer applicants 
will be required to show skill in 
handling normal duties relating to the 
plane, power plant, propeller and ap- 
pliances; to recognize and take ap- 
propriate action in case of malfunc- 
tioning of any equiment for which he 
is responsible; and to carry out emer- 
gency duties relating to his position. 


ATA Engineering, Maintenance 
Group Conference in March 


The annual engineering and mainte- 
nance conference of Air Transport As- 
sociation member airlines has been 
tentatively scheduled for the Statler 
Hotel in St. Louis, March 17, 18 and 19 
Three simultaneous round table dis- 
cussions are slated for the first two 
and a half days of the meeting, with 
a general assembly listed for the final 
afternoon for maintenance procedures. 

Discussion items which have been 
included on the agenda are heating 
and ventilating, fuel and oil systems, 
cabin interiors, cleaning and corrosion, 
propellers, ignition and electrical sys- 
tems, engine components and acces- 
sories, airplane structures, hydraulic 
systems, and CAA procedures. 

The Air Transport Association esti- 
mates that approximately 250 key men 
from certificated airlines, aircraft 
manufacturers and industry suppliers 
will attend. B. J. Vierling, director of 
engineering and maintenance for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, will 
preside over the three-day session. 





In one of the first views ever taken of production model 
transport being refueled with underwing equipment, this 


specially equipped Shell Oil Co. truck refuels the new Martin 2-0-2 in Baltimore. The 
underwing method is expected to prove safer, more convenient, and three to four times 
faster than refueling from the top of the wing. 
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LOOK AHEAD 


As 1947 begins, we at Lear look 

forward to serving the aircraft owners and 

industry better than we ever have before. 

Production difficulties are clearing up. Materials 

seem headed toward more ample supply. And 

wartime developments are rapidly being turned 
to peacetime advances. 


Soon Lear will have available superior automatic 

pilots that weigh only thirty-six pounds. 

There'll be a new automatic radio compass 

only half the weight of its predecessor. And 

there’ll be a special combination VHF 

transmitter-receiver, a revolutionary omni-range 

converter, and a new advanced marker beacon 
receiver, 


You'll find these new devices at 

your favorite aviation dealer’s. For any 
established aviation dealer or operator can 
purchase Lear equipment from the Lear 


distributor. 
In this way, we feel, Lear can best serve the 
interests of the aviation industry. 


LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio Sales, 
110 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Among the 
LEAR Distributors 
already operating are: 


AERIAL SURVEYS OF PITTSBURGH, INC, 
Pittsburgh-Butler Airport, Rd. 6 
Butler, Pennsylvania 


AEROSERVICE, INC. 
Omaha Airport, Omaha, Nebraska 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CO. 
1741 Richards Rd., Mun. Air. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas 


AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Alabama 


AIR RADIO AND INSTRUMENT CO. 
19 North First Street, Geneva, Illinois 


AL-AIR RADIO 


Whiteman Airpark, Pacoima, Californi 


AL O'DONNELL 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long Island, New York 


ANGLE RADIO CO. 
Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington 


ART WHITAKER 
5001 N. E. Union Avenue, Portland, U.<gon 


ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 

607 Snow Building, Calvert and Lombard Streets 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

BRAYTON FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, St. Louis, Missouri 
COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT SERVICES 
Bloomsburg Municipal Airport 

Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


DAYTON AIRADIO, INC. 
North Administration Building 
Dayton Municipal Airport, Vandalia, Ohio 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING CO. 
234 W. Butt Street, Norfo'k, Virginia 


FLORIDA AIRMOTIVE 


Orlando, Florida 


LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICES, LTD. 


Barker Airport, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LINDSEY AIRADIO 

Room 228, Administration Building 
Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MacDONALD BROS., AIRCRAFT, LTD. 
Stevenson Field, P. O. Box 2860 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


NORTHWEST AVIATION, INC. 
318 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 


PALM BEACH AERO CORP. 


Lantana Airport, Lantana, Florida 


ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL CORP, 
Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Indiana 


SERVAIR, INCORPORATED 
City Airport, Detroit 5, Michigan 


UNITED AERO SERVICE, INC. 
Delta Air Base, Charlotte, North Carolina 


JOHN F. WAGER, AIRCRAFT RADIO CO, 
Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Arizona 


WALLACE AIR SERVICE 
Felts Field, Spokane, Washington 


E. W. WIGGINS AIRPORT, INC. 
Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Massachusetts 








When your shipment’s*in a hurry” 
count on the speed of AIR EXPRESS 





With more and faster planes in the service of the Air- 
lines, Air Express frequency of service is stepped up. 
Speeds up to five miles a minute now make even coast- 
to-coast delivery overnight a routine affair. Same-day 
delivery between many United States towns and cities. 

These are compelling reasons why Air Express is even 
more essential and useful to your business than ever. 
And the cost to you for this super-fast service is sur- 
prisingly low. International Air Express is just as 
speedy and inexpensive, too. When speed is what’s 
called for, count on Air Express. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

@ Direct by air to and from principal United States towns and cities. 

@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency, for fast shipping action . . . Write today for Air Express 

Rate Schedules containing helpful shipping aids. Address Air 

Express, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 

Airline or Railway Express Office. Air ExpressDivision, Railway 

Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates are low 
To Air Express a 5-lb. pack- 
age 1349 miles costs only 
$2.32! Heavier weights simi- 
larly inexpensive. Investigate! 






30 Hour Cheak 


By DAVID SHAWE 
































The 
T HAS BEEN interesting to watch the the I 
“comeback” which ground controlled § SY V° 
approach has made in recent weeks, and fg “iV! 
it was enlightening the other day t) Mar t 
hear a key CAA man, talking about @ Pa. T 
GCA and the less-complex airport scan. & eithe! 
ning radar, say “We are very sold on Man ind 
this stuff.” He went on to remark that & enable 
this year’s CAA budget request provides identi! 
for 25 sets of the scanning equipment : 
(GPN-2) plus three complete $200,000 — 
GCA installations to replace those re- jy Within 
cently loaned by the Army and now The Pi 
being installed at New York, Chicag to be 
and Washington. auxilia 
se approa 
On the subject of all-weather flying & opport 
aids, American Airlines’ research and Bend 
development in airborne radar (see story Bion c, 
on page 47) has so impresed officials of B ' 
American Overseas Airlines that Boeing — * 
Aircraft Co. has been directed to make jm °P¢T@l! 
provision for airborne radar in the eight — W2S Te 
Stratocruisers which AOA expects to @ loan of 
receive for trans-Atlantic service late @ design« 
this year. The radar equipment, now in @ antenn. 
development, will utilize two antenna ar- & motely 
rangements—one pointing forward from § nym si 
the nose for short-range obstacle and scope p 
storm indication and the other sweep @ oo ° * 
ing outward and downward from the ™°" | 
belly for over-water navigation. have tl 
m s operate 
Delta Air Lines allowed six hours in or 
setting up schedules for its new Chicago- _— 
Miami non-stop, but is thinking of cut- jm S¥*veil! 
ting it down to suit passengers and their Hunt, s: 
waiting friends and relatives. Almost M tance | 
every flight made thus far has been @ primari 
ahead of schedule, some of them com- craft in 
pleting the trip in less than five hours Mfor diy 
o approat 
Some interesting information on the # ground 
advantages of fuel injection, as now Mstrume! 





used on the Constellation and as sched- 
uled to be used on virtually every new 
plane coming into airline use this year, 
was given at the recent SAE annual 
meeting by R. C. Loomis, director of 
engineering & overhaul for TWA. After 
saying that “airline operators have been 
amazed at the lack of maintenant 
trouble encountered with fuel injection 
equipment,” Loomis predicted the even- 
tual elimination of carburetor pre-heater 
controls and carburetor alcohol. 

He said that using fuel injection on the 
Constellation added 340 pounds per aif 
craft, but that removal of pre-heat 
carburetor alcohol installations, after @ 
full winter of operating experience @ 
prove whether it is necessary, w0 
reduce the weight increase by 100 pounds 
Against the total weight increase 
Loomis listed a proved fuel consump 
tion decrease of 150 pounds per plane 
per hour with short-range cruising | 
and 60 pounds per plane per hour at 
range cruising power. 

“This results,” according to Lo 
“in a net payload increase of 360 po 
on a 2000 mile flight (assuming pre 
controls removed), and no payload los 
on short flight. 

“Assuming 100 octane fuel cost at #4 
cents per gallon, 10 hours per day utilize 
tion with a fleet of twenty 4-engine Wash, 
planes, and an average cruising pow®e 









































resulting in 100 pounds per hour fuel TWA 
: = 3 : track 
reduction, the airline will save $170,000 booth 


a year on fuel costs as a direct result of 
the installation of fuel injections.’ 
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Navy Loans Radar Set 
For Pittsburgh Tests 


The Navy Department has announced 
the loan of a set of Bendix airport 
surveillance radar (AN-GPN-2) to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
air traffic control tests at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The GPN-2, which can be used 
either as an auxiliary to GCA or as 
an independent airport search system, 
enables a single operator to locate, 
identify and give approach instruc- 
tions by voice radio to all aircraft 
within a 30 mile radius of the airport. 
The Pittsburgh installation is expected 
to be operated on a 24-hour a day 
auxiliary monitoring basis to give CAA 
approach and tower controllers an 
opportunity to evaluate the equipment. 

Bendix Radio Div. of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. will furnish technical assist- 
ance to the CAA for installation and 
operation of the equipment. No aid 
was requested of the Navy other than 
loan of the radar. The equipment is so 
designed that mobile radar mechanism, 
antenna and power supply can be re- 
motely located in a trailer or alumi- 
num shelter with the 10-inch viewing 


™ scope placed in the control tower. How- 


ever, the Pittsburgh installation will 
have the entire unit in the trailer and 
operators will have telephone com- 
munications with the tower. 

CAA officials explain that the GPN-2 
surveillance set is not a complete GCA 
unit, since it gives azimuth and dis- 
tance but not altitude. It will be used 
primarily for controlled spacing of air- 
craft in the vicinity of the airport, and 
for directing incoming planes to the 
approach area, rather than for actual 
ground control of planes during in- 
strument approach and landing. 





Intava Signs With JANPPA 
For 1947 Foreign Service 


Intava, Inc., international petroleum 
servicing organization with head- 
quarters in New York, has signed a 
new 1947 contract with the Joint 
Army-Navy Petroleum Purchase 
Agency which provides for servicing 
or supply and servicing of aviation 
gasoline and engine oil to U. S. Gov- 
ernment aircraft at airfields in over 
40 foreign countries throughout 
Europe, Africa and North and South 
America. 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., marketers 
of Intava products in the Pacific and 
Far East, also has signed a JANPPA 
contract for similar services at five 
military bases in the Pacific and four 
in China. Standard-Vacuum will re- 
place present military facilities and 
personnel for servicing both com- 
mercial and military planes at the 
stipulated points. 


Airwork Corp. Opens Overhaul 
Shop To Service P&W Engines 


A fully equipped major engine over- 
haul shop has been opened by Air- 
work Corporation at Millville, N. J. 
municipal airport. The company is 
confining its work to Pratt & Whitney 
engines and at present is specializing 
in the 1830-92 model. 

The Airwork plant has 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, all necessary parts 
for overhaul and conversion, and a 
separate dual test cell installation. 
Former Pratt & Whitney men have 
been obtained as lead men in all phases 
of shop procedure. 
































































































Washing Machine for Engines— 
TWA 


This 300-foot long 

craft engine parts has been installed at the 

verhaul base in Kansas City. Parts, placed in special racks and trays on an overhead 
Li 





“washing machine" for air- 


mech 





track, go through soak tanks, rinsing and 


booth: The system, designed by Markwart Industrial Equipment Co. 


grit blast cabinets and buffing 
of Sacramento, is 


similar to installations going in at other major airline shops. 
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GAS TURBINES 
JET PROPULSION 


By G. Geoffrey Smith, MBE, Directing Editor 
Flight and Aircraft Production (England) 





New, expanded, 
edition of the only work of its kind 


with Preface by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz 
.. Introduction by GE Pres. Charles E. Wilson 
... Foreword by Sir Geoffrey DeHavilland 


up-to-the minute 









Here’s the 
WHOLE STORY 

a concise, 
re adab le account 
of the develop- 
ment of gas tur 
bines and jet 
of the world’s fore- 


propulsion by one 


most authorities. A complete exposi 
tion of current designs, performance 
and maintenance problems. <An_ in 
formed outlook on the probable trend 


of future and 
tunities! 

GENERAL CARL A. SPATZ, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES, says 
in the PREFACE: . can be read with 
profit by the engineer, the pilot and the 
layman.” 


Chapter headings suggest the vital contents 
of GT&JP: 1) JET PROPULSION, 2) 
THRUST AND PERFORMANCE, 3) EARLY 
PROJECTS, 4) GAS TURBINE COMPO- 
NENTS, 5) COMBUSTION SYSTEMS, 6) 
METALLURGY, 7) BRITISH GAS TUR- 
BINES, 8) AMERICAN GAS TURBINES, 9) 
GERMAN GAS TURBINES, 10) TESTING & 
MAINTENANCE, 11) TYPES OF TURBINE- 
PROPELLED AIRCRAFT, 12) JETS VERSUS 
AIRSCREWS, 13) TURBINE-AIRSCREW 
PROJECTS, 14) AERODYNAMIC PROB- 
LEMS, 15) TAILLESS AIRCRAFT AND THE 
FLYING WING, 16) CLOSED-CYCLE GAS 
TURBINES, 17) STEAM TURBINES, 18) 
GUIDED MISSILES AND FLYING BOMBS, 
19) OFFICIAL ADOPTION OF JET AIR- 
CRAFT, 20) BROADCASTING THE NEWS, 
21) NOTABLE VIEWS ON TURBINE PRO- 
PULSION. 

Over 200 illustrations! 264 pages. Cloth 
bound, $5.00 Postpaid. ORDER YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 
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New ew 


VHF Ground-Air Transmitter 


The new Radio Reception Co. TV- 
50-A VHF transmitter, illustrated 
here, is contained in a louvred welded 
steel] cabinet measuring 34%” high, 
26%” wide and 195s” deep. One of 
the set’s chief features is the ease with 
which the entire unit may be serviced 
from the front while in operation. 
The removable inverted T transmitter 
is built on a welded steel base chassis 
with vertical aluminum chassis. Heavy 
components are mounted on steel and 
radio frequency units are built on 
aluminum. Manufactured by Radio 
Receptor Co., Inc., 251 W. 19th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Container for Perishables 


The illustrated container for perish- 
able air cargo measures four feet 
square and uses dry ice as a refrig- 
erant. When fitted with six slabs of 
dry ice, the container can be cooled 
from 85 degrees F. to 15 degrees F. in 
one hour, and is capable of maintain- 
ing this temperature differential for an 
eight hour period. 

Bottom of the container is strength- 
ened with quarter-inch plywood lami- 
nated to a 2-inch layer of Rubatex. 
Sides and top are made with three 
inches of Fiberglas and two plies of 
Vitafilm plastic. Manufactured by 
Santi-Kraft Corp., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Auto Rig Disconnect 

Boeing Aircraft Co. engineers John 
A. Morrison and Dick Weiland have 
invented an “auto rig disconnect” for 
faster cable splicing and cable break- 
ing on Boeing Stratocruiser main 
engine changes. It will cut cable work 
on each engine to about one minute. 
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Unloader Valve. 

Air Associates’ unloader_ valve, 
HC-3600, is expressly designed for 
providing pressure regulation in hy- 
draulic systems at 3000 pounds per 
square inch operating pressure with- 
out the usually severe shock loads ac- 
companying the cut-in and cut-out ac- 
tion of some such units. The poppet 
travels upstream to shut off the by- 
pass flow rather than downstream with 
the flow. It may be used with or with- 
out an accumulator, and is capable of 
handling up to 20 gallons per minute 
flow without excessive pressure drop. 


All-Weather Cargo Cart 


This all-purpose baggage and cargo 
cart, newly developed by Airquipment 
Co., Burbank, Calif., has a waterproof 
canvas cover which may be snapped 
in position for load protection during 
inclement weather. Ends are remov- 
able for loads of extra length, and a 
retractable hitch and two. swivel 
casters permit tracking in a maximum 
of 76 degrees when in train. Loading 
can be either manual or by fork lift. 





Operations—Maintenance 
Personnel 





William E. Musgrave and B. H 
have been given new Northwest Air! 
pointments at Manila, P. I. 


connected with aviation on and 

1928, already has left for Manila a: 
representative for D. J. Kimg, vice p 
of Northwest’s Orient region. Si 


will remain in Manila as station manager 

E. J. Schuett, who served with Transco. 
tinental & Western Ailr’s Intercontinenty 
division as a navigator during the war, hy 
been named assistant to Joseph D. Mom. 
tain, chairman of TWA’s all-weather fiyix 
committee. 

Captain Cameron T. Robertson, America 
Overseas Airlines pilot who last month # 
a New York-London flight record of ty 
hours and twelve minutes, has succeeds 
Capt. Charles A. Thompson as AOA superin- 
tendent of flying. Thompson is returnix 
to regular line fiying. 

A. W. Loke, trans-Atlantic communication 
supervisor for Trans-Canada Air Lines, hy 
been loaned to the Provisional Internation 
Civil Aviation Organization for an indefini 
period of duty in connection with intern. 
tional airline radio communications 

Paul Frederickson has been designated 
superintendent of fiying-operations staff fr 
Transcontinental & Western Air, moving & 
Kansas City from Burbank where he hw 
been western region superintendent of fj- 
ing. Prederickson succeeds Phares McFerret, 
who is returning to line duty. 


Produ Lionaline 
and IR ooklds 


Greer Hydraulics, Inc. has prepared i 
2-color, 4-page brochure describing th 
Greer ServiCenter, illustrating aircraft 
systems and components which it wil 
service, and telling airport operators hor 
to attract new maintenance business 
equipping with the ServiCenter. Gre 
Hydraulics, Inc., 454 18th St., Brookly 
18, N. Y. 

* 

A booklet on aircraft servicing, covering 
all phases of maintenance and reconver 
sion with special emphasis on camoutflag 
removal and preparation of aluminum [c® 
refinishing, is available from Kelitt 
Products, Inc., Box 2917, Terminal Anne 
Station, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


7 
Whittaker sliding gate shut-off valve 
for aircraft applications with fuel, oil, ait 
water and vacuum lines are pictured in! 


new manufacturer’s folder. Specific 
tions and applications are given for bod 
motor-operated and lever-operatei 
models. Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd. 9) 
N. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Electricians to Talk Safety 

An all-day conference on 
safety has been scheduled 
American Institute of Electric: 
gineers at its winter meeting i 
York, Jan. 27-31. Dealing pr narily 
with safety considerations in «ireraft 
electric systems, the conference wil 
be held on Thursday, Jan. 30. 

Subjects slated for discussion 
history and requirements of 2i 
safety, types of electrical failures, 
tection in electric systems, app catio 
considerations, and general discussid! 
of an overall safety program. 
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MILESTONES OF LEADERSHIP 


A quarter of a century 
of dependable service! 


FOUR FLIGHTS WEEKLY FROM NEW YORK 
TO COPENHAGEN, OSLO, STOCKHOLM 
and PRESTWICK, Scotland 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS TO ALL EUROPE 
SEATS AVAILABLE BOTH WAYS 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


THE ROUTE OF THE ee 


New York Chicago Minneapolis 
630 Fifth Ave. 105 W. Monroe St. 1110 Rand Tower 
Eldorado 5-6701 RANdolph 6984 LINcoIn 4735 











Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; box num- 


bers add two lines. Terms, cash with — 
Rates for display advertisements upon req 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 
Address all co 


mdence to Classified Advertis- 


rrespo 
ing Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE wishes 
position with reliable aircraft manufacturer. 
Foreign or domestic duties. Age 35, speaks 
French. Aviation background 13 years, comm. 
pilot, mech. licenses and others. Box No. 
525, American Aviation, 1317 F St. N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


TACA Plans Jato Use 
On Passenger Planes 


Successful use of jet assisted take- 
off for commercial passenger opera- 
tions, using a fully loaded Douglas 
DC-3 on jungle landing strips in 
Nicaragua, has prompted TACA Air- 
ways to make plans for using JATO 
regularly in its Central American 
operations. 

In a recent series of tests, TACA de 
Nicaragua chief pilot Capt. Edward 
C. Brice made take-offs from four dif- 
ferent Nicaraguan fields, all of them 
short, narrow and surrounded by 
jungle or mountains, Two rocket units, 
each with 1,000 lbs. thrust capacity, 
were mounted amidship beneath the 
DC-3’s fuselage. The units were fired 
by means of a simple switch in the 
cockpit. The pronounced roar heard 
by spectators on the fields was reported 
barely audible in the cabin. 

Describing the uniform acceleration 
and the controllability of the plane, 
Capt. Brice said, “She just lifts and 
gets off in a hurry.” 

In reporting the tests and plans to 
make regular use of JATO, TACA has 
indicated that the rocket installations 
will be used primarily for emergency 
situations, both in getting heavy loads 
out’ of tight fields and in stretching 
single engine performance in case of 
engine failure on takeoff. 

American Airlines Contract Ajir 
Cargo Division is already making use 
of Jato on its four-engine cargo hops. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: C-54 parts, one left wing panel, 
horizontal stabilizers and vertical fin in 
excellent condition. Congressional Airport, 
Rockville, Maryland (N. W. Washington, D. 
C.) Telephone OLiver 8890, Mr. Burke. 


PRATT-WHITNEY ENGINES FOR SALE: 
Twelve R-2000-7's, Four -1l’s, complete with 
carbureter, magnetos, harness (sealed)— 
F.O.B. Los Angeles, each engine includes 
complete cowling, collector ring, generator, 
starter and hydraulic pump. MAKE US AN 
OFFER, all or any part, or write for details— 
SANTA FE SKYWAY, INC., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Til. 











Air Line Douglas 
DC4... For Sale 


This plane is presently being 
completely overhauled and con- 
verted at the Douglas Factory 
and will be available in June, 
1947. De luxe airline interior be- 
ing installed, 44 roomy reclining 
seats, carpet, curtains, buffet, 2 
lavatories, sound proofing and 
upholstering throughout, latest 
radio, newly overhauled engines, 
long range fuel tanks. Will sell 


at cost. 


write to— 


American Aviation 
Box No. 540 1317 F St., N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 














WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC 


ers 


93 WORTH ‘ST. “ 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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HERE’S THE SAFE 





~cenhnhtiinaammmneaaaanial — 


Because of its outstanding flame resistance, Skylac is 6 Excellent tautness unaffected by humidity. 
the safe answer to surface maintenance problems of 

airline operators, manufacturers and private plane 
owners. Chances are that you will find it a profitable 
answer, too, when you consider all these advantages: 





7 Protected against deterioration by mildew with 
a non-bleeding, non-toxic fungicide. 





It will pay you to investigate all these advantages of 
safety, efficiency and economy that Skylac offers. Get 
information and technical bulletin; write, wire, phone: 
Skylac is an aircraft fabric finish for both ex- MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
terior and interior surfaces. Division, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


Economical . . . covers effectively with fewer 
coats . . . flows better, looks better, requires less 
sanding . . . fewer delays in finishing because 


ee MONSANTO 
Flexible in application . . . can be applied by \————— 

, . 1 
ene CHEMICALS 
Excellent hiding power and gloss with little senial cluminaite. dutents selena 
chalking and color-fast pigmentation. 


Flame travel meets the latest C.A.A. require- 
ments. 























Skylac: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








HERE TO, Mr. Air-traveler? Los Angeles to New 

York? Or does your ticket read Paris? Rome? 
Dhahran? These cross-country and cross-oceanic flights 
are only a few of those you can make safely, comfort- 
ably, conveniently—by TWA! 


Those famous initials, TWA, stand for Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, as well as for Trans World Air- 
line. And, in the minds of veteran air-travelers, they 
also stand for safety and comfort. 


What an appropriate reputation for the outfit which 
pioneered in fast coast-to-coast commercial flying . . . 
and whose routes now carry passengers and cargo to 
four continents! 


One additional pertinent fact about TWA means a 
lot to us... and may mean a lot to you too. Huge planes 
in this fleet are powered by Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline. 


If you agree that there’s no better tip to the auality 
of a product than the people who use it, remember that 
Phillips has earned the friendship of TWA/ 


Our products and services can earn YOUR friendship 
too, if you like. Just write to us at Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Some of TW A's 13,000 employees loading a Constellation 
Skychief—one of the fastest passenger planes in the world. 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
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